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AND/OR AGED 


Part II of a Building Type Reference Guide (BT 8-2) 


(Numbers in parentheses refer to references on page 18 


those below 32 in November Bulletin) 


“ARCHITECTURAL ASPECTS OF HOUSING FOR THE AGED” 


from a paper by I. S. Loewenberg A.I.A., given at Second 
International Gerontological Conference, St. Louis, 1951 


“FT *HERE IS A GREAT need for 
adequate housing facilities for 
the many older people in our popula- 
tion. Housing needs of comparatively 
well older persons may be met through 
regular community housing facilities, 
both public & private, or through special 
housing projects in which people of any 
age group might live. Older people with 
varying degrees of disability may be able 
to remain in their own homes with pro- 
visions for home services. A relatively 
small percentage of older people need 
housing especially designed for them such 
as institutional homes for the aged, nurs- 
ing & boarding homes & chronic sick hos- 
pitals. 

“We should recognize the fact that 
most older people wish to remain in their 
own homes & have desire for privacy & 
independent _ living. Regular com- 
munity housing therefore represents larg- 
est kind of housing for most of our older 
people. We know that probably 75% 
to 80% of persons over 65 years of age 
cannot pay an economic rent for private 
housing being built today. This prob- 
lem, of course, is not new & exists with 
lower income groups of all our people. 
How can we build housing with labor 


that costs more than $20/day for per- 


sons with income of $20 or less/week ? 
“Public housing should help solve part 
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of this problem. Housing authorities, 
because of general housing shortage, have 
given first consideration to families with 
children. Also under present legislation, 
now being amended, Federal Housing 
projects cannot admit unattached older 
persons. It is important that both tenant 
selection policy & law be changed to ac- 
commodate ever-growing numbers of 
single older people. With large public 
housing program now being undertaken, 
it is essential that planning include a 
proportional number of smaller units 
specifically designed to meet needs of 
older people with provisions for opera- 
tion of special home services where neces- 
sary. 

“We need to have more factual infor- 
mation about housing & living arrange- 
ment needs of older people who wish to 
remain in their own homes & a great deal 
of research should be undertaken. Gen- 
erally, I believe older people need small, 
compact apartments consisting of living 
room, bedroom, kitchen, bath « ample 
closet space. Rooms need not be large. 
Multiple-story buildings should have ele- 
vators. Kitchens should be streamlined 
« have all-electric equipment. Buildings 
should be heated to a higher temperature 
than required for younger people. Rooms 
should have adequate daylight as well as 
artificial illumination. All surfaces 
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should be readily washable « dust-catch- 
ing projections or pockets should be 
minimized. Thresholds at doors should be 
eliminated. Shelving should be lowered 
to avoid use of stepladders « design 
should avoid sharp corners & any other 
conditions which may increase accidents. 

“There is great need for progressive 
& imaginative planning to provide inde- 
pendent congregate living arrangements 
for older people with provisions for 
special services. “There are a small num- 
ber of such projects: 


e Tompkins Square House in New 
York City has a long, well-established 
& successful program in this area of 
housing 

® apartment house project of the Home 
for Aged & Infirm Hebrews, NYC 

e Fort Green Housing Project, NYC 

e The Cooperative Residences, Wash- 
ington State 

e a few other small projects in various 
sections of the country. 


“We have barely ‘scratched’ surface 
in this very important field of housing for 
our older people. Sweden, Denmark & 
England have gone much further in 
developing housing projects with various 
types of home services than we have. 
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Institutional homes for the aged 


“Many of our aged population need 
special social service assistance as well as 
some medical care. While percentagewise 
number is small, numerically they repre- 
sent a very large group of people. Be- 
cause of these increasing numbers, it be- 
comes quite evident Ae: those Banned 
to our homes for the aged will necessarily 
be a highly selective group. Our homes 
for the aged therefore should plan their 
programs toward meeting a community 
need rather than be an isolated little 
island by itself. The modern progressive 
home for the aged is a social agency & 
should be part of community’s network 
of services developed for care of people 
who need help. 


“A well planned modern home for the 
aged should admit these people: 


e sick aged person who does not need 
~ general hospital care but does need a 

certain amount of nursing & medical 
care & to whom we generally refer as 
a person whose illness is irreversible 

e comparatively well, aged person who 
is unable to adjust with his family 
& friends, in his own home, or in a 
boarding home 

e chronically ill, aged person who needs 
protective care & some help from social 
& psychological point of view. 


“Home might be a structure or a group 
of structures with provisions for segre- 
gation of comparatively well aged, tem- 
porary sick & custodial « chronic sick. 
Residents in home may be transferred 
from one section to another without feel- 
ing of having been uprooted from time 
to time. Home should be affiliated or 
have a working agreement with a gen- 
eral hospital for acute illness of residents. 
If possible, medical program of home 
should be supervised by medical staff of 
general hospital. 


Location 


“Home should be located with easy 
access to transportation, churches, shop- 
ping facilities, movies, libraries, etc & if 
possible in proximity to a general hos- 
pital. Grounds should be large enough 
to contain garden area for use of resi- 
dents. 


“Design for a home for the aged will 
be determined to large extent by number 
of residents. A small home of 50 or 60 
beds will not be able to plan all-inclusive 
program of larger home. For purposes 
of this paper, I have assumed a home 
with a capacity of approximately 150 to 


175 residents, located in a temperate 
climate. 
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Building 

“Building should contain following: 
@ Mechanical plant & service area 

e heating plant 

pumps, fans, refrigeration 
incinerator room 
laundry 
small laundry for residents who are 
able to do own personal work 
e general storage rooms 
e storage rooms for storing of seasonal 

clothes of residents 
e sewing & linen rooms 
e storage rooms for provisions, 
blankets, trunks, ete. 
mortuary 


china, 


eneral area 

administrative ofhces 

executive director’s office, other offices 
board of directors room 

general waiting room 

main dining room 

other small dining rooms as needed 
one small dining room for use of resi- 
dents for special parties 

e small kitchen in connection with this 
room so that residents may prepare 
special foods that they particularly 
desire for various occasions 

main kitchen 

refrigerator rooms 

dishwashing rooms 


eeeee2ee (ee 


serving pantries, etc 
for religious services, 


chapel, which 

might be also used as auditorium for 

(Where policy 
of home does not permit such com- 
bination, assembly should be 
provided.) | Assembly should 
have a stage where various programs 
for & by residents may be given 

e library 


entertainment purposes. 


room 
room 


e rooms for recreational & occupational 
therapy classes 

e barber shop 

e beauty parlor 

e chiropodist’s office 
(These facilities should be provided 
for hygienic reasons as well as ex- 


cellent morale building) 
@ Residential area 
house moderately well & 


bulatory residents 


e to am- 

(single rooms as 
well as two-bed rooms, each with its 
own or adjoining toilet room) 

e public bathrooms, may have super- 
vision if necessary 

e bedrooms should be light, airy & in 
addition to bedroom furniture should 
have room for easy chair, writing desk 
& perhaps other living room furniture 

e individual clothes closets in each room 
which may be locked 

e doors to rooms may be locked if de- 
sired 

e floors of all rooms throughout home 


should be level with no thresholds 


@ Infirmary & chronic sick section 


e to house temporarily ill & chronic sick 
residents 
single rooms 
2-bed rooms 
4-bed wards 
private or adjacent toilet facilities 
closet space for each resident 
1 or 2 isolation rooms 
well located bathrooms on the floor 
nurse’s call system at each bed & in 
bath & toilet rooms 
nurses stations, conveniently located 
e dining room & serving kitchen for 
those residents who, though not bed- 
ridden, are not sufficiently well to use 
main dining room 
e medical department 
doctor’s office 
examining room 
treatment room 
dentist’s office 
X-ray & dark room 
physio-therapy department 
pharmacy 
utility rooms 


laboratory, where routine tests may 
be made 
ried on 
e@ wheel chair storage room 
e other auxiliary rooms as may be re- 
quired 


& some research car- 


General notes 


“Building should be fireproof con- 
struction & conform to all local building 
fire prevention & health codes. If 
more than one-story in height, building 
should have modern electric hospital-size 
elevators. Number of elevators is de- 
pendent on size of building. Enclosed 
stairway should be well located for 
proper ingress & egress. Corridors 
should be 7’ to 8’ wide, be well lighted 
& mechanically ventilated. There should 
be a slightly projected hand rail in corri- 
dors for convenience of residents. It is 
also desirable to install a sprinkler sys- 
tem for corridors, stair halls, elevator 
shafts, store rooms, clothes chutes, kitchen 
& boiler room. This gives added protec- 
tion against spread of fire. 

“Doors to rooms should be 42” to 44” 
wide, easy to open & close. Windows 
should be double-hung with full-length 
screen & ventilator section at bottom. 
Each section of building should have a 
solarium & an open porch for use of resi- 
dents. 

“There should be a public speaking 
system whereby services in chapel or 
programs generally may be broadcast to 
various areas where people are bedfast. 

“There should be drinking fountains 
well located in each area. Also tele- 
phone booths « there should be tele- 
phone connection at hospital beds. 
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“HEALTH STANDARDS OF HOUSING FOR THE AGING POPULATION” 


from a paper by Ralph J. Johnson & M. Allen Pond, (US Public Health Service-Federal Security Agency) presented at 
Second International Gerontological Congress, St. Louis, 1951. 


aipeuee NUMBER of persons 65 « 
4 over may almost double by 1980 
since absolute increase of population in 
next three decades has been estimated to 
be from 5% to 10% million persons. 
It follows that housing problem for aged 
persons will become more acute unless 
active steps are taken. 

Average number of persons/house- 
hold has decreased from 4.8 in: 1900 to 
3.4 in 1950. This, along with sky- 
rocketing building costs has resulted in 
smaller dwellings . . . not only less space 
but also fewer rooms, preventing 2nd « 
3rd generation families from providing 
accommodations, whether they wish to or 
not, for first generation family. 

While family income is an inherent 
difficulty in provision of healthful hous- 
ing for general population, it is partic- 
ularly significant for older persons. 
With present-day costs & in terms of 
typical dwelling designs, approximately 
4/5-of people over 65 years of age are 
unable to pay an economic rent. ‘This 
presents a challenge to ingenuity if we 
are to carry out national housing policy 
established by the Congress in the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 wherein it was recog- 
nized that a decent home & suitable liv- 
ing environment should be available for 
every American citizen. Those con- 
cerned with housing for aged will have 
to think, for economic reasons alone, in 
terms of radical departures from pres- 
ently accepted building practices if sub- 
stantial gains are to be made in solving 
this problem. 

Principles formulated by Committee 
on Hygiene of Housing of American 
Public Health Association are based on 
fundamental biological & psychological 
requirements of human organism. These 
principles are applicable to all ages. 
However, senescence is accompanied by 
physiological «& psychological changes. 
Consequently, certain principles are es- 
pecially significant when considering 
housing for aged. 

Our knowledge of psychological «& 
physiological factors pertinent to aging 
& our knowledge of manner in which 
these needs are related to housing is in- 
adequate. Much research & investigation 
is needed. 


Fundamental physiological needs 


Aged persons, with poorer circulation 
& impairment of their heat regulating 
mechanism, are much more sensitive to 
surrounding temperature than are young 
healthy adults. Additional clothing is 
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not entirely satisfactory solution to this 
problem. Higher operative tempera- 
tures ' are needed. Generally speaking, 
provision should be made for an opera- 
tive temperature some 5° F higher than 
required for young healthy adults. 

Heating system should be designed to 
provide comparatively even air tempera- 
ture from floor to ceiling. Older people 
are particularly sensitive to chilling of 
extremities. A thermometer attached to 
an inside wall 5’ above floor may register 
air temperature 5° or 10° higher than 
that at ankle height. Heating systems 
should be of such design & should use 
such fuel as to require minimum amount 
of physical labor for operation. 

Because of impairment of heat regulat- 
ing mechanism of older persons, it is im- 
portant to be able to regulate thermal 
conditions to prevent over-heating .. . 
particularly desirable to provide cool 
moving air in sleeping rooms. Because 
of high costs it is hardly realistic to 
recommend airconditioning. Certain 
simple principles of design may be ob- 
served without great expense. Cross 
ventilation or its equivalent should be 
provided, particularly for bedrooms. 
Windows may be increased somewhat 
in size, perhaps 50% above usual mini- 
mum standard for locality. Windows 
should be oriented to obtain best ex- 
posure to prevailing summer breeze. 
Furthermore, to facilitate removal of 
warm air, top of window should be 
placed within 6” of ceiling. 

Large windows, suggested for ade- 
quate ventilation, will also assure more 
davlight to aid vision. With windows 
reaching almost to ceiling, glare from 
direct sunlight may be increased, but slat 
blinds will control glare & permit ventila- 
tion. 

Reduced ability of eyes of aged per- 
sons to accommodate stress resulting from 
glare & high brightness ratios must be 
recognized. Artificial lighting systems 
should be designed to provide 6 to 10 
foot candles over entire stairway & 
throughout house at an elevation of 30” 
above floor; & 20 to 30 foot candles or 
more over areas used for reading or close 
work. (Persons with severely impaired 
vision will need more than _ these 
amounts.) Glare & brightness contrasts 
may be reduced by indirect lighting & 

1 Combined effect of air temperature & 
mean radiant or wall temperature is defined 
as operative temperature. Under ordinary 
conditions, operative temperature may be 
considered to be approximately mean between 
air & wall temperature. 
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proper placing of luminaires. 

Old persons are housebound to far 
greater degree than young people. “They 
must have plenty of direct sunlight in 
the home to provide psychological stimu- 
lation of its generally cheering aspect. 
Obviously windows need to be larger « 
properly oriented to sun so that direct 
sunlight will enter living room & bed- 
room at some time during day. Due 
consideration must be given to land densi- 
ties, high adjacent buildings & need for 
housebound individuals to look out on 
pleasant surroundings. 

Noise control is particularly significant 
for older persons since they are less able 
to adjust to external stresses. All 
dwelling units should be designed & 
located in such manner as to reduce 
sounds from outside to a level at least 
as low as 40-50 db & 30 db should be at- 
tainable in sleeping rooms. Party walls 
should be designed to effect reduction of 
at least 50 db of air-transmitted sound & 
floors & ceilings should be capable of re- 
ducing impact noises by at least 15 db. 

Since exercise has beneficial effect on 
circulation & appetite, as well as psycho- 
logical value, adequate space for out- 
door recreation should be provided. Pro- 
vision should also be made for indoor 
recreation space involving mildly active 
games. In multiple-unit housing devel- 
opments such space may well be pro- 
vided on community basis. 


Fundamental psychological needs 


Privacy is essential for older persons. 
This need is emphasized by frequency 
of acute & chronic illness. ‘There is 
special need to be able to avoid daily 
living tensions & to have privacy for 
sedentary recreation & meditation. There- 
fore, older persons living in a household 
with others need private room with 
ready access to bathroom .. . desirable 
even though others may be close rela- 
tives. 

Reduced ability of many older people 
to do physical work obviously requires 
a structure designed to ease routine tasks. 
Elimination of corners, cracks, & pro- 
vision of flush walls & smooth—but not 
slippery—floors, facilitates cleaning. Lay- 
out of working areas of dwelling should 
be designed to minimize walking & to 
provide easy access to storage closets & 
cupboards without excessive reaching or 
bending. Furniture should be easy to 
move to facilitate cleaning . . . built-in 
furniture or furniture with casters is 
desirable. 
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Although hot water under pressure 
inside dwelling unit is desirable for all 
age groups, it is a necessity for aged. 
This is true even though a daily bath 
may be exhausting & not absolutely neces- 
sary for all older persons. Avoid spring 
type faucets. Foot-operated valves on 
lavatories may be used. 


Protection against contagion 


Safe water supply is a health “must.” 
In addition to previously established bac- 
teriological & chemical standards for 
water quality, there are indications, at 
least for persons with cardio-vascular im- 
pairments, that sodium-free water is de- 
sirable. Typical ion-exchange water 
softener used in areas where hard water 
abounds results in high concentration of 
sodium ion in softened water. Full sig- 
nificance of this for older heart patients 
is yet to be learned, as is importance of 
presence or absence of many other ions 
normally occurring in water. 

Since older persons have reduced 
ability to clean house, it is important 
to design dwelling to eliminate har- 
borage for rats & other vermin. Par- 
ticular attention should be given to 
eliminating cracks & crevices in kitchen 
& pantries & minimizing vermin access- 
ways between dwelling units.  Rat- 
proofing of structures should be manda- 
tory. Properly designed facilities for 
storing food & refuse will assist in con- 
trolling vermin infestations. 


In certain congregate living accom- 
modations it is not always possible to 
provide private sleeping rooms. . . sleep- 
ing space should be adequate to limit 
spread of respiratory infections. In- 
formation is not available that would 
indicate desirable increase in space for 
older persons above usual minima of 
50 sf of floor space & 400 cf of air vol- 
ume/occupant. Therefore, until reliable 
information is available, 50 to 100% in- 
crease above this minimum standard is 
suggested for design of this type of con- 
gregate sleeping quarters. 


Give extraordinary attention to use 
of designs & materials to reduce fire 
hazards. Ordinary precautions against 
fire do not suffice for several reasons. 
First, ability of older persons to see & 
smell is reduced; second, they have de- 
creased mobility which may reduce ability 
to escape from a burning dwelling; « 
third, in senile persons, mental deteriora- 
tion may be a factor in causing fires, 
escaping from them, or taking proper 
remedial action. 


Even though homes may be fire-re- 
sistant, fires may occur in them. Dual 
means of egress should be available from 
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all dwelling units. Consideration should 
be given to design of fire escapes that 
aged persons can easily & safely traverse. 
There should be adequate night lighting 
of fire escapes. 


Sense of smell in older persons is 
usually merely weakened but it may sud- 
denly disappear for several months or 
more & may be recovered without appar- 
ent cause. In 1949 there were 1,200 re- 
ported deaths from home gas poisoning 
accidents. About 40% of these deaths 
were among persons age 65 & older. 
Approximately 34 of these fatal acci- 
dents were due to utility gas & carbon 
monoxide escaping from defective heat- 
ing equipment. Remainder were due to 
carbon monoxide poisoning from standing 
vehicles & other poisonous gases. Accord- 
ingly, gas appliances installed in housing 
intended for occupancy solely by aged 
persons should be approved by American 
Gas Association & vented to the outside 
air. 


Special attention should be paid to de- 
signs that will eliminate or reduce acci- 
dent hazards. In 1949 home accidents 
accounted for 17,300 deaths among per- 
sons aged 65 & over. Falls account for 
more than 4 of these fatal accidents. 


Bedroom & stairs are principal sites of 
falls. Accidents in bedrooms can be re- 
duced by giving attention to design of 
room & location of furniture to assure 
open passageways from bed to hall &/or 
bathroom door. Floor surfaces should 
be smooth, but not slippery. Do not use 
“throw rugs.” Proper night-lighting is 
essential & should include either small 
nightlights at baseboard level or light 
switch beside bed. 


Falls on stairways can be reduced by 
proper design. In general, for adults, 
stairways should have slopes between 
30° & 36°. Tread & riser dimensions 
should be uniform throughout a stairway. 
Treads should be covered with non-slip 
surfaces. For adults, risers should not 
exceed height of 734” & treads should 
have minimum width of 914”; for aged 
persons risers may be as low as 4” & 
treads 10” or more in width. Provide 
handrails on at least one side, or on both 
sides if stairs are more than 44” wide. 
Top of handrails should be 31” above 
tread at edge of riser & should be con- 
tinuous for full length of stairway. In 
long stairways there should be spacious 
intermediate landings. Stairs of less 
than 3 steps are always dangerous & 
should be avoided. First & last steps 
should be clearly defined. Adequate 
lighting is imperative. In some cases 
it may be desirable to use ramps in place 
of stairways. 


‘part of their life. 
how much peace of mind a telephone or ~ 


Window sills should be at least 30” 
high, especially at stairway landings. 
Railings or parapets at least 30” high & 
preferably 42” high should be provided 
around balconies, porches, sun decks & 
accessible roofs. 


Special precautions are needed in de- 
sign & construction of bathrooms. ‘Tub 
& shower bottoms should be of non-slip 
materials. Grab bars to prevent falling 
& to assist in getting in & out of tub 
or shower are essential. 


Avoid thresholds, slight differences in 
floor elevations &« “step-up” & “‘step- 
down” designs. 


Decreased ease of movement & impaired 
sight & hearing of older persons lends 
special importance to protection of neigh- 
borhood against hazards of automobile 
traffic. Good site selection & intelligent 
community planning can do much to 
minimize traffic hazards. New housing 
developments for older persons should 
be located so that access to all community 
facilities is possible with least exposure 
to traffic. 


It is also known that older persons 
require considerable space for storage of 
possessions which are such an important 
It is impossible to say 


call bell by the bed can bring to aged 
persons, but their safety & labor-saving 
values are obvious. Likewise, who can 
estimate value of living the remaining 
years in familiar neighborhoods? Or, in 
another vein, are we being short-sighted 
in building all dwellings for one & two 
generation family occupancy only? 


Housing can be a positive factor in 
health. Adherence to basic principles 
that have special significance for older 
persons should provide housing that will 
promote health & happiness. 


Older persons are no more homoge- 
neous than any other age group. ‘Their 
wants are not the same. Neither are 
their physiological & psychological needs 
the same. An attitude truly considerate 
of these differences, coupled with recog- 
nition of basic economic, political « 
social factors pertinent to aging & with 
recognition of special connotations of 
basic principles of healthful housing, 
should foster vast improvement in hous- 
ing older people. There must be added 
the motivation to accomplish such a task, 
which challenges our ability & ingenuity. 
There must be an enormous amount of 
research & investigation. There must 
also be systematic application by Federal, 
State, & municipal authorities, «& by 
building industry, of existing knowledge 
of health needs in housing for aging popu- 
lation. 
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667 WOULD LIKE to begin by 

stating that people are people re- 
gardless of their age. Older people are 
not cut out to one pattern any more 
than men & women in other age groups. 
We must accept them as they are—as 
individuals who need to retain their in- 
dividuality & a full measure of dignity « 
self-respect. 

“Tt is generally accepted that ideal 
place for an older person to live is his 
own home as long as that is possible. If 
institutional care is necessary, however, 
plans should be made with him: 

“An institution for older people should 
be a therapeutic & rehabilitative agency. 
Approach should be individualized «& 
founded upon a knowledge of human 
behavior & motivations. This implies 
recognition & acceptance of fundamental 
principle that an older person’s response 
to his problems will be like that of any 
adult. His response depends upon his 
life’s experiences & meaning they have 


had for him. 
Type of institution used by older people 


“Institutional housing for older people 
includes the nursing home, both profit 


- making & non-profit; homes for the 


aged, both public & private; county 
homes; infirmaries & hospitals for infirm 
& chronically ill «& hospitals for mentally 
ill. It is not my intention to describe 
all these, nor to discuss hospitals for 
the mentally ill. These institutions, 
with the exception of hospital for the 
chronically ill, are places for permanent 
care. In a true sense, these institutions 
should be considered ‘Homes’ for older 
people. 

“Unfortunately, it often happens when 
an older person enters one of these In- 
stitutions he receives a kind of care that 
deprives him of his independence & 
hastens his deterioration. Still, I firmly 
believe that a number of institutions can 
x do help older people who live in them. 
Good care depends upon understanding 
of & interest in elderly adults on part of 
personnel directing these homes. 

“Dr, William C. Menninger, of the 
Menninger Foundation, in an address on 
‘Therapy of Friendship,’ given before 
the Big Brother « Sister Association in 
Chicago in April, 1951, stated, ‘It is not 
fancy buildings or beautiful palatial 
suites. It is nonsense to think that these 
things make people well. It is the other 
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from a paper by Ben L. Grossman, Executive Director, Drexel Home, Chicago, 
given at 2nd International Gerontological Conference, St. Louis, 1951 


people around them who make people 
better—or sometimes make them worse 
—« I am sure that this is equally true 
in the job we are trying to do today, in 
relating ourselves to individuals who 
need help.’ 


Who are the older people who use 
institutions? 


“There are many older people who 
are sick & some who are comparatively 
well. ‘There are some who are demand- 
ing & self-centered while others are 
cheerful, well-poised « considerate. There 
are some who face difficulties with 
equanimity & courage, while others face 
problems with much anxiety. 


“There are elderly people who are 
comfortable financially & there are those 
who are destitute or nearly destitute. 
There are some who are well-educated 
& who once held good positions in busi- 
ness & in professions & others who had 
few educational opportunities & did 
menial jobs. 


Why do these people enter an insti- 
ution? 


“They are unable to take care of their 
personal needs & have no family or 
friends to provide for them when they 
are ill. Many aged persons cannot live 
outside an institution because of their 
physical disabilities. ‘There are childless 
aged, who might be so-called well, but 
whose personality difficulties make place- 
ment outside of institutions impossible.: 
There are aged parents whose personality 
difficulties disrupt normal living of their 
children &« therefore need care. ‘There 
is the aged person who is not wanted by 
his children & who cannot live in a board- 
ing or foster home. 


What are the older person’s needs and 
how are they being met? 


“Too often the elderly personis treated 
as though his life were finished. Of 
course, many believe that all we need to 
do is to give him a place in which to live. 
Too often we ignore the fact that man 
does not live by bread alone. Then too, 
we are prone to permit the older person 
to have endless idle days during which 
his senses are dulled with drab monotony 
until death itself is hardly another step. 

“Th a Vassar College study, 400 men 
& women over 70 years of age were 
asked what they needed « wanted most. 
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‘These seven answers were given in order 
of their frequency: 
e good health 
a home 
belief in God 
cheerful state of mind 
sufficient money to take care of needs 
friends 
useful occupation & activity 


“Good health is something which may 
reflect habits of an entire lifetime. Medi- 
cal attention alone, unfortunately, can- 
not always restore well-being. Chronic 
illness—physical & mental illness—at 
times gets better of pills, diets & operat- 
ing tables. We must, therefore, try to 
help those who have poor health by sup- 
plying other keys to happiness. Interest 
must be focused upon something other 
than patient’s ailments. There is a 
tendency to think of older persons as 
so many pieces of fragile china, likely 
to break at any moment. ‘They’re not 
like that. 

“A Home should be a place in which 
they feel like human beings « where they 
are considered part of group. It should 
be a place in which there is some com- 
fort & privacy & where there is freedom 
of expression & action. 

“Religion to some is even of greater 
importance than health & comfort. 

“Cheerful state of mind—a cheerful 
spirit includes patience & a willingness to 
accept things. 

“Sufficient money is important to pay 
one’s own way. There should be an op- 
portunity to earn a living. It is also im- 
portant in sense of contributing to group. 

“Friends—The longer a person lives, 
the more friends he survives. When he 
has greatest need for friends, he finds 
that he has few to comfort him. Gain- 
ing friends should be a_ never-ending 
process, but it is often more difficult to 
form friendships in latter years of life 
than it was in younger years. 

“Usefulness—To maintain or recap- 
ture a feeling of dignity & self-respect, 
meaningful activity for an older person 
should be provided. Older people should 
be encouraged to grow older creatively & 
not to get old graciously. As a nation 
we are failing to provide older people 
with opportunity for security & happiness. 
Opportunities which are given to older 
adults are not on equal basis with those 
given to other age groups. “Those of us 
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who work with the aged, know that there 
are many who need financial security, 
physical care, a home, friends, & a feel- 
ing of belonging & usefulness. These 
problems are not limited to indigent but 
exist for most aged people. Yet, we 
cannot find resources to meet these needs 
because not enough effort has been made 
by the community to provide things 
which the aged should have. 


Standards of care, licensing and 
community responsibilities 


“At White House Conference on 
Aging held in August, 1950, report on 
Family Life, Housing & Living Arrange- 
ments & Services indicated: 

‘Fundamental to any satisfactory dis- 
cussion of housing is agreement on 
standards. These standards should 
cover more than simply protection from 
elements. “They should include provision 
for satisfaction of all fundamental 
human needs, physical, mental & social. 
Standards are needed which delineate not 
only physical characteristics of the site.’ 

“The report also states that, 

‘Since people in older age groups are 
particularly subject to chronic disease, 
provision for care of chronically ill « 
housing facilities of older people are in- 
terrelated. In congregate living, some 
place is usually provided for care of resi- 
dents when they become ill. Community 
planning for housing for aging people & 
for their care in sickness obviously need 
to be coordinated.’ 


Functions of an institution 


“On a professional level, an institution 
functions in following manner: 


e It should be a place where older 
people are helped to live 

e It should be a place where older 
people are afforded a_ reasonable 
amount of privacy 

e It should provide good shelter, «& 
wholesome & well-balanced diet 

e It should meet spiritual, recreational, 
occupational, social & cultural needs 
of individual 

e It should provide adequate medical & 
nursing care 

e It should provide social case work & 
psychiatric care, as needed 
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e It should house chronically ill persons, 
who cannot benefit from general hos- 
pital care, but who can benefit from 
medical & nursing care which institu- 
tion provides 

e It should respect desires & wishes of 
people who live in it 

e It should recognize ability & capacity 
of its residents to contribute to insti- 
tution’s activities 

e It should help elderly person to plan 
for himself & to continue to learn new 
things. 


Licensing laws 


“Tn its various reports on licensing 
laws for institutions, the Central Serv- 
ice for the Chronically Ill of Chicago, 
state that: 

‘Intent of legislation for licensing of 
institutions providing care for older 
people, is to assure to greatest possible 
degree that persons who are ill, infirm & 
dependent upon such homes for care will 
be adequately protected with respect to 
safety & quality of care which they re- 
ceive.’ 

“Licensing laws are necessary & every 
state should have them. Licensing laws 
can help improve & insure welfare of 
people who live in institutions. Yet, a 
licensing law alone can be of little value. 
To be effective it must be one element 
in a broad, constructive community pro- 
gram, 


“Laws alone will not solve all prob- 
lems. They will need to be supplemented 
with continued efforts to develop new & 
better facilities. “hey will also need to 
be supplemented with ways & means to 
discover & eliminate basic factors which 
are responsible for low quality of care 
now being provided in many institutions 
throughout the country. 

“Some of the complaints received by 
the Public Health Service are: 

e licensing laws cause great & needless 
expense in alterations 
e laws necessitate ‘chopping up’ of a 
house & change it from a house to a 
regimental barracks 
e they cause hazards to aged such as 
closed stairway wells, etc. (changes 
are made in accordance with fire 
laws) 

@ laws defeat primary principles of a 
home. 


“The complaints received by the Pub- 
lic Health Service may be legitimate ones, 
but those who made these complaints 
show a lack of understanding & fore- 
sight. It is true that often someone pur- 
chases an old building for purpose of 
housing ill «& infirm people. From a safety 
point of view, the old building may be a 
‘fire trap.’ This may not have been 
considered when purchased originally. 
The experience I have had, indicates that 
many of these people did not consult a 
building expert « thereafter found that 
much work was needed to rehabilitate 
the old building. It seems to me that it 
is often unwise to purchase an old build- 
ing for institutional use. Cost of re- 
habilitation, repairs & upkeep are gen- 
erally high & in the end it is still an old 
building. 


“Secondly, one need not ‘chop up’ a 
home & have it appear like a barracks. 
With knowledge of needs of people to 
be served, with some imagination & crea- 
tive ability, the architect can do much 
to provide a home-like atmosphere within 
the law. Closed stairways are not 
hazards, but a safety measure & should ° 
be provided wherever necessary. 


“No licensing requirements can be 


really effective unless they are applied 


in a much broader geographic area than 
a city. In one city studied it was found | 
that poorer institutions moved beyond 
city limits to avoid licensing requirements. 


Conclusions 


“Care of older people is recognized 
as a community problem. People in 
community must be interested in laws, 
program, kind of care needed & desirable 
& should be aware of problems of the 


aged. 


“Tnstitutions no longer places 
where just body is fed « body & soul are 
kept together. Rather, we must care- 


fully nurture the spirit. 


are 


As a result, 
older people who live in institutions will 
live with dignity « happiness to which 
all human beings are entitled. Let us 
not forget that we are providing for our- 
selves when we provide the older adult 
same consideration & opportunities other 
age groups receive.” 
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STANDARDS FOR OLD PEOPLE’S 
RESIDENTIAL HOSTELS 


NUMBER OF RESIDENTS 


Minimum 25. Averaging 25-30, with 
maximum of 40 in any one building. 
(Single men, single women & married 
couples ) 


SITING 


Hostel should be in residential district 
convenient to shops, buses, churches, etc, 
& on well selected site free from noise & 
trafic—grounds should be large enough 
to allow for kitchen garden as well as 
garden for use of residents. 


DESCRIPTION OF BUILDING 


Normally not more than two stories in 
height. 

Provide communal rooms, dining 
rooms & kitchen & some bed-sitting rooms 
on ground floor, with rest of bed-sitting 
rooms & self-contained flat for warden on 
first floor. 


Bed-sitting rooms should face SE, S 
or W so that all rooms get sun for part 
of day. Rooms for single men, women, 
& married couples should be mixed & not 
placed in separate wings. Rooms can be 
planned on both sides of central corri- 
dor if good natural lighting & ventilation 
are provided. 

Communal rooms should face S or W 
& have a view over garden. 

Building should be centrally heated 
with radiators in all rooms, halls & 
passages. Open fires should be provided 
in addition in common rooms. 


STANDARDS OF ACCOMMODATIONS 
BED-SITTING ROOMS 


single rooms—140 sf desirable 
108 sf minimum 
double rooms—180 sf minimum 
All rooms should be provided with 
following: 
e fitting wash-hand basin 
e built-in cupboard with hanging space 
& shelves 
e electric fire 
e electric bell near bed 
e good central light plus point for bed- 
side lamp 
e good natural lighting 


COMMUNAL ROOMS 


e dining room—15 sf/person. Residents 
to be accommodated at small tables 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 


e common rooms—20 sf/person 
lounge—this can take form of one 
room large enough to accommodate 
all residents at one time, or two 
medium-sized rooms which can be 
opened up into one room 
small reading or smoking room— 
200-300 sf depending on size of 
hostel 


BATHROOMS & WCs 


e at least one bath to every 10 resi- 
dents; one bath on each floor essen- 
tial 

e approximately 2 we’s to every 10 resi- 
dents 

e bathrooms can be used by persons of 
either sex but we accommodation 
should be separate 


ANCILLARY ACCOMMODATION 


e warden’s office (approximately 130- 
150 sf); cloakroom with we & basin 
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e kitchen with wash-up, larder, store 
rooms, etc.; service lift (if possible 
from kitchen for carrying trays in 
case of illness) ; staff sitting room; 
staff lavatory accommodation 

e warden’s flat (with at least two bed- 
rooms) ; staff bed-sitting rooms—if 
any of staff are to be resident 

e guest bedroom; small pantry with 
each group of bed-sitting rooms fitted 
with sink «& electric kettle; small 
laundry for residents; housemaid’s 
slop sink & store; linen room 

e boiler house & fuel store; store for 
trunks & cases 


Standards suggested for communal & 
ancillary accommodations are for general 
guidance only & variations will no doubt 
have to be made according to individual 
circumstances. 


Housing for special purposes, supplement to 1949 
Housing Manual, Ministry of Local Government & 
Planning, London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1951. 
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A.1.A. File No. B1.2 


“HOUSING FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES” (continued) 


“HOUSING FOR shee ee ee ESS SSS 


LIVING ROOM J BEDROOM 2, BEDROOM | 
168" x 1 O" ro"x 9) 6 H is'9" x HO" 
as : 
3) QL @& — fiw © 
V ed. le sd. rad,{]f sliding door 
¢ rad. 
WORKING < i 
KIT GHE Nil Co) ia af es aM 
b.J ic. sd GARAGE 
Upsets [ex oe BR.3 OR 13 "x 120" 
= - W.C. WORK ROOM 
= 5 Io hrand= BATH | 9'0"x 80" (67) 
aay ald @ 
1 2 : Shute ieee 


“FLOOR AREA:- 913 SQ. FT. 
(excluding fuel garage ) 


io} s 10 1's 20 25 


s 
SCALE Cer 


bungalow for a disabled person 
Kytes Green, Watford, England 
Norman & Dawbarn, FRIBA, Architects 


“Ai 
N 
old people’s rowhouse 
2-person 456 sf 
- Housing Manual 1949 
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old people’s rowhouse 
3-person 589 sf 
- Housing Manual 1949 


DWELLINGS FOR DISABLED 
PERSONS 


Special problems arise in connection 
with dwellings for disabled persons. 
Where, in particular, person is confined 
to wheel-chair, plan of dwelling « design 
of equipment must be governed largely by 
size of wheel-chair & space required to 
move about in it easily. 

Dwellings should be mixed in layout 
with normal family dwellings & site 
should be within easy reach of places of 
employment, as many disabled persons 
work away from home. . 

Bungalows are, in our opinion, prefer- 
able to two-story houses, because former 
give disabled persons opportunity for 
access to whole dwelling. In two-story 
houses bathroom & disabled person’s bed- 
room must be on ground floor. 


A suitable design would include living 


room (approx. 200 sf) kitchen, two ~ 


double bedrooms (approx. 140 & 120 sf), 
a third smaller room which can be used 
as bedroom or work room if disabled 


‘person works at home, bathroom with 


we, a second we, covered veranda, fuel 
store & large garage. An example of a 
bungalow plan by Norman «& Dawbarn, 


FRIBA, is shown. 
Special requirements include: 


e ramps in place of steps 

e hall space—5’-3” wide 

e wide doorways—2’-8” to 3/-0” in 
clear, with sliding doors where prac- 
ticable & space of 4’-0” unobstructed on 
both sides of doors for wheelchair to 
turn 

e second we compartment fitted with 
holding bars on both walls « suspended 
ceiling grip 

e bathroom must be large enough to 
enable wheel-chair to be drawn up along- 
side bath & a seat fixed at end of bath « 
at same height is recommended Lavatory 
basin should be fixed at such height from 
floor & with enough projection from wall 
to allow space underneath for chair 

e fitments such as cupboards, table tops, 
door & cupboard handles, mirrors, light 
switches, etc., should be fixed at a height 
that can be reached from wheelchair, & 
suspended hand-grips at a convenient 
height installed wherever disabled per- 
son has to move from wheelchair 

e where garage is required it should be 
of sufficient size to hold car or motor- 
cycle & wide enough to allow wheel-chair 
to be drawn up alongside. Entry should 
be from covered veranda or preferably 
direct from all. Garage should incorpo- 
rate some storage space. 
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the sociologist quotes e e e 


“The Amish farmer is rooted to the 
soil & that is where he wants to remain. 
When time comes to retire from active 
farming—usually when youngest son or 
daughter marries—aging parents move 
to a separate part of house known as 
“Grossdawdy house.’ Sometimes this 
is an addition to main house & sometimes 
it is a separate unit. 

“Grossdawdy does not retire from all 
work when he retires to his part of the 
house. He finds as much work outside as 
he cares to do. Grossmutter sews during 
day for children & grandchildren. This 
work keeps both of them healthily oc- 
cupied as long as they are active. If 
they need attention younger members of 
the family are near. It is doubtful that 
old people anywhere are more contented 
than occupants of Grossdawdy house 
who can associate daily with their chil- 
dren & grandchildren & yet can be 
separate. 

“Although practice of remaining on 
the farm is not based on economic con- 
siderations, it does have economic appli- 
cations. “The old people do not need 
many of the world’s goods. Most of 
their food is grown right on the farm. 
There is no rent to pay & no house to 
buy & this means that family assets are 
conserved in the community.?” 

Ernest W. Burgess, The growing 
problem of aging. 


the gerontologist says e e e 


“Normal senescence is not all deprecia- 
tion. Aging is not all downhill. Some 
capacities are improved as others dimin- 
ish. As speed goes down, skill increases. 
When speed declines, compensating in- 
crease in endurance occurs. 

“Ability to learn declines very slowly 
indeed. Studies by Dr. Lorge indicate 
that at age 80 ability to learn is approxi- 
mately same as at age 12. with greatest 
peak occurring at age 22. Decline is 
about one-sixth as rapid as ascent from 
12 to 22. It is utterly false «& destruc- 
tive to say that “the old dog cannot 
learn new tricks.” This viciously 
erroneous concept has done an im- 
measurable amount of harm, because it 
has given the older person a magnificent 
excuse for indolence . . .” 

Edward J. Stieglitz, The personal 
challenge of aging... 


1 Walter M. Kollmorgan, The Old Amish 
of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, Rural 
Life Studies, U. 8. Dept. Agric., Bur. Agric. 
Econ., No. 4, pp. 63-63. 
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A.A. File No. B1.2 


“LIVING THROUGH THE OLDER YEARS” 
from University of Michigan Symposium (see footnote & (10) Ann Arbor 1949. 


the psychologist says e e e 


“Increase in intellectual power in early 
& later maturity is evidenced by fact 
that it is at these ages that philosophical, 
historical, biographical, & critical prose 
is most frequently produced. Such think- 
ing requires high level ability to integrate 
ideas in making an over-all evaluation of 
life. Creative imagination is another 
ability which knows no age limitation. 
In old age, as at any other period in life, 
creative expression brings great satis- 
faction.” 

Wilma Donahue, Changes in psycho- 
logical processes with aging. 


the consulting psychologist says e e e 


“To maintain my mental «& physical 
well-being, « to keep my self-respect, 
there are four things I’ll still need when 
I get older: 


“(1) I shall need a job or its equiva- 
lent. A job is an activity where I am 
judged by standards set by other people, 
where I am paid for what I do. An 
equivalent for a job differs from a job 
only in that I shall get a token wage, 
or perhaps none at all. I still shall 
be engaged in an activity judged by 
standards set by others. 

“(2) I shall need close relationships 
with individual human beings. 


“(3) I shall need to participate in 
work of my community & contribute to 
its life. 


“(4) I shall need to express myself. 


“Since all senses are avenues for ob- 
servation, arts & crafts compel older 
people to become more responsive to 
world about them, compel them to use 
more of themselves than they ever did 
before. Arts & crafts are an important 
means of halting & reversing aging 
process... 


“Hobby has been defined in various 
ways: as part-time activity, as work you 
would be ashamed to do for a living, 
as something you do just for your own 
amusement. Certainly arts & crafts can 
be hobbies, but a hobby is not necessarily 
creative. Every year there are hobby 
shows with thousands of exhibits. I 
have seen a violin made out of twenty 
thousand match sticks, & a miniature 
tower built out of shirt buttons. “These 
projects are wonderful as diversional or 
chronicidal (time-killing) activities... 
Ways to distract ourselves have a place 
in every life. But we need more than 
ways to kill time.” 


George Lawton, Aging creatively. 


JANUARY, 


Used by permission. 


the welfare administrator says « e e 


“Home planners today are talking 
about ‘rooms where we can all be to- 
gether & make noise,’ ‘rooms where we 
can be quiet,’ ‘rooms where we can do 
our work while keeping an eye on the 
children,’ rather than using traditional 
words like bedroom, dining room, & liv- 
ing room. Space should be divided ac- 
cording to activity & who is going to use 
it, with an eye to changing activities of 
different people as children grow up or as 
parents grow older. The larger kitchen 
is coming back into favor, because house- 
wife can set up a play pen for the baby & 
still have room to do her work, & 
grandma can sit down comfortably while 
she peels potatoes without feeling isolated 
in her own room or unwelcome in the 
living room where grandchildren are en- 
tertaining... 


“Strength is used getting dirt out of 
rugs & draperies, climbing ladders, crawl- 
ing under beds, & waxing & polishing 
endlessly in an effort to maintain the 
standard of appearance of a home that 
was originally designed to be maintained 
by a whole staff of servants. 


“For older people with lessened energy 
who do their own housework homes must 
be more efficient to enable them to take 
part in activities which can make their 
lives meaningful. In living together 
successfully, soundproofing & bedrooms 
large enough for privacy are very help- 
ful. In living alone successfully, time- 
saving, energy-saving, & even life-saving 
plans need careful consideration. Dis- 
abling accidents, most of them in homes, 
rise very sharply for women over age 
55. We need to look critically at stor- 
age space, fire hazards, handrails, safety 
rails in bathtubs, slippery floors, & steps 
involved in garbage disposal, coal deliv- 
ery, shopping, & also at booby traps 
created by accumulations of possessions 
in dark corners. Single-floor plans are 
more energy-saving than stairs up to 
bedrooms or down to basements, & first- 
floor bedrooms are particularly helpful 
in cases of illness. Where big family 
home is no longer suitable, older people 
need not consider it a backward step to 
remodel into a two-family dwelling or to 
sell in order to move to smaller, more 
convenient quarters... 


Patricia Rabinovitz, Living arrange- 
ments for older people. 


Living through the older years, ed. by 
Clark Tibbits. Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michi- 
gan Press, 1949. 
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A.LA. File No. B4/B6 


“PLANNING THE OLDER YEARS” 
weak 


from University of Michigan Symposium (see footnote & (11) Ann Arbor 1950. 


-another gerontologist says @ e e 


“Our political system is founded on 
premise that all individuals have certain 


inalienable rights; among them, life, 
liberty, & pursuit of happiness. Thus, 


primary goal of programs for the aged 
is securing & guaranteeing of these rights 
to elderly members of our population. 
This goal means that we must give pur- 
pose to living for people beyond retire- 
ment age. ‘This obviously means more 
than providing adequate food & shelter. 
It means finding ways whereby the 
elderly can make useful contributions to 
society. [hese contributions from our 
senior citizens need not be in terms of 
material goods, but may equally well be 
in services to community. Surely there 
must be more than busywork such as 


basket-weaving & broommaking, side- 
walk-sweeping, & checker games... 
“Our second goal is, therefore, de- 


velopment of programs which will utilize 
capacities of the aged for total good of 
society as well as for individual. ‘This 
means development of methods to ex- 
tend period of usefulness & to minimize 
disabilities both physical & mental among 
elderly people. 


Nathan W. Shock, Broadening hori- 


zons in gerontology. 


a consultant on services for the aged 
says e @ e 


“For architects & other experts in 
creating physical structures of housing, 
it should be simple to design facilities 
for subsidizing & reducing adverse effects 
of physical handicaps of age, such as 
lameness, deafness, failing eyesight, 
termors, & general debility. 

oe discard forever the idea that 
public or private homes should be situated 
remotely from ‘center of things’. Geo- 
graphical isolation of most of these homes 
is a blight upon whole program. Good 
administration is often impossible under 
these conditions, while as for the old 
people, the old adage ‘out of sight, out 
of mind’, accurately describes what hap- 
pens to them. This is neither good for 
the home, its residents, nor is it good 
for citizens who are responsible for it. 
I should like to see & hear in this coun- 
try what I saw & heard in Sweden. One 
proud native son said to me as we rode 
through rural northern Sweden: ‘When 
you come into a village, just look for 
the very nicest & biggest house with the 
very nicest garden, & you will know that 
is the village’s home for its old people. 
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We believe they have earned & deserve 
the best we can give them; it is the least 
we can do.’ 

“In England, under the new social 
welfare law which has replaced the old 
poor law, in their counties & towns 
through the local councils, small homes 
are being developed for 25 to 30 persons, 
rather in the nature of the small resi- 
dential hotel so well known in Brighton 
&« Bournemouth, in which people’s old 
age pensions are supplemented by local 
funds to make it possible for them to 
live in this way...” 

Ollie A. Randail, Living arrange- 
ments to meet the needs of older people. 


the public housing consultant 
sayS e @ e@ 


“Too few public housing experts have 
given enough thought to housing needs 
over family cycles. This has an obvious 
& direct bearing on their policy in re- 
spect to needs of older people. Neither 
have they paid enough attention so far 
to creation of balanced neighborhoods in 
which families of differing income, occu- 
pation, size, age, & composition would be 
provided for. In many of these neigh- 
borhoods both public & private agencies 
could build & own housing. In them a 
family might find a variety of units that 
would meet its needs at the major stages 
of its cycle. If so, & if family wished to 
stay in same general neighborhood be- 
cause of personal & social ties, it could do 
co. Importance that older people attach 
to housing that does not break their 
established associations indicates that 
progress toward planning « development 
of balanced neighborhoods would be a 
major contribution to their welfare . . 

“In most circumstances it is a mistake 
to segregate housing units for older 
people. Separate projects or develop- 
ments for them would seem, on whole, 
to have more disadvantages than ad- 
vantages. Most older people, as some- 
one has put it, like to feel that they are 
still part of a ‘moving world’. Even if 
their part in that world is largely that 
of observers, it is a mistake to cut them 
off from it. Within large-scale or neigh- 
borhood development, however, placing 
& distribution of their units require most 
careful study. ‘They should be protected 
from too much noise & confusion. They 
should have particularly easy access to 
churches, shopping centers, & other com- 
munity facilities in project area or same 
general neighborhood . 

“Some community facilities should: be 


Used by permission 


provided exclusively or primarily for 
older people. Common rooms & outdoor 
space where they can sit, read, visit, play 
cards, & see what is going on are most 
desirable. Bathing «& other sanitary 
facilities should be, as in other housing 
units, private, that is, attached to living 
space. Kitchen facilities are also re- 
quired in most units. In Glasgow, one 
project just before the war experimented 
with facilities for one meal a day in a 
common dining room. Such arrange- 
ments are worth more study &. experi- 
ment, but it seems clear that most older 
people wish to have usual facilities for 
storage & preparation of food... 

“, . beyond a certain point, smallness 
does not make for ease of living. Older 


persons should not be expected to move — 


furniture about to accommodate it to 
various activities within dwelling unit. 


Old Bug-a-boo of most housing, inade- 
is even more of a ) 


quate storage. space, 


problem for them. Particularly in the 


. kitchen, careful attention should be given 


to storage space so that they can get at 


food & kitchen utensils with minimum 


of stooping & stretching .. . 


“Units on ground floor or no higher 


than one flight up are most desirable. 
Ready access to out-of-doors should be 
provided. Particular care should be 
given to size & placement of windows. 
The designer should not forget that older 
people will have to spend more of their 
time indoors, particularly in inclement 
weather, than younger people do. Here, 
again, too small & too compact rooms are 
a disadvantage . . 

“Most careful attention should be paid 
to physical safety of older people. Light- 
ing must be more uniform & probably 
somewhat stronger than in other types 
of dwellings. Hand rails in bathrooms, 
in stairways—however short, & in cor- 
ridors will prove most useful Even 
minor changes in floor level & other un- 
derfoot obstacles should be avoided .. . 

“By all means, heating « ventilating 
of housing space should be controllable 
by occupants. Centrally controlled heat- 
ing systems, although they appeal to 
many architects & heating engineers, 
make even less sense in housing of older 
people than they do in other types of 
quarters.” 


Coleman Woodbury, Current housing 
developments for older people. 


Planning the older years, ed. by Wilma 
Donahue & Clark Tibbits, Ann Arbor, Univ. 
of Michigan Press, 1950. 
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PUBLIC & COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 


| UCH EMPHASIS has been | 
>| placed on planning «& details of | 
” residences & schools in these articles be- 
cause of their relatively higher volume 
of construction but an architect design- 
ing any public or commercial building or 
church should remember the handicapped 
‘| & aged, particularly in access planning. 


a) 


BOrK : uv  Contaas 8X 


| 
| 
Conventional, monumental structures | | 
with soaring flights of steps— | | 
Adler Planetarium 23 | 
Metropolitan Museum 
of Art 24 
Shedd Aquarium 36 


<0 Tae 


& RINGE © HRORAULIC INS 100 MAL ANGST 


Chicago Museum of TYPE “A” UNDER DOOR INSTALLATION TYPE "B” REMOTE INSTALLATION 


are typical. Side or flanking access doors 
leading on sidewalk level to elevators @00r handles conceal low-voltage switch operating hydraulic power unit which opens 
- : door in either direction with slight touch as shown below—controls can be adjusted for 
are an easy rai (& are the solution speed & hold-open time—cost is considerably less than other automatic types (illustrations 
adopted for New York’s Metropolitan courtesy Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company) 
Museum of Art). 
But steps are not the only offending 


details—other include: 


high curbs 

loose stone walks 

revolving or heavy doors 
doorswing relationship to steps 
bad lighting of steps & stairways 
slippery steps or floors 

narrow corridors 

sharp turns 

fast moving stairways 

inadequate landing space 


lack of handrails 


Canopies over ramps & entrances or 
snow-melting systems to keep off snow & 
ice are important in northern areas. Use 
of contrasting colors for top & bottom 
stair treads aids safety. Handrails may 
be at two heights if adults « children 
use building. Places of assembly, such 
as theaters, should have space for wheel- 
chairs. Omission of occasional aisle seats 
will provide this. 


OF POBER UNIT. 


the architect says e e e 


Any public building should be en- 
tered in easiest & most comfortable way. 
That can mean only one thing—a level 
or perhaps a slightly sloping approach. 
This is comfortable & pleasant for all 
types of people . . . Fortunately for all 
of us, the modern trend in architecture 
calls for real usability first, last & al- 
ways; with monumental appearance 
achieved as a result of functional plan- 
ning. 

Edward W. Tanner, AIA, President, 
Jackson County Society for Crippled 
,. Children, Kansas City, in Bulletin, 

Missouri Society for Crippled Children 
« Adults, September, 1948. 
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A.I.A. File No. B6 
TRENDS & COMMENT 


a 


ON HOMES FOR THE AGED 
the architect says e ¢ e 


“Tt wasn’t so long ago when we all 
thought of America as a young country, 
young & virile people building a new 
land, a new culture & a new civilization. 
Now almost overnight, we have grown 
up. We have matured. We are the 
greatest world power today, using not 
only our financial power, industrial 
strength & military might, but also our 
idealism, for reconstruction of the world. 
Concurrently America also is rapidly be- 
coming a nation of older people. “There 
are approximately 16 million people in 
this country 60 years or over, while there 
are only 14 million adolescents. To 
bring you closer to home, there are 
420,000 people 60 years of age & older 
who live in Cock County. It is esti- 
mated that by 1980 the aged will repre- 
sent | out of 7 persons of our entire 
population. 

“These statistics translated into human 
terms mean programs & activities of a 
scope & character unprecedented in com- 
munity planning, & I’m using the word 
‘community’ advisedly because I firmly 
believe that an individual agency as such 
is meaningless unless it is part of a total 
community program. America is devel- 
oping an increased appreciation of social 
responsibility on part of all the people. 
Almost every phase of community wel- 
fare activity is related to problems of 
the aged. The family agency, hospital, 
clinic, homes for the aged, recreational 
agency, vocational bureau, nursing home, 
boarding home, public & private housing, 
visiting housekeeping service, occupa- 
tional therapy, home medical service, 
public assistance organizations, etc., all 
should determine our policies with refer- 
ence to our work with older people. Only 
through intimate knowledge of com- 
munity resources can a home for the 
aged do an intelligent & effective job in 
meeting community need. “There should 
be a community coordinating council. 
Such an agency as the Welfare Council 
of Metropolitan Chicago, through the 
Community Project of the Aged, would 
be the logical agency to provide this 
service on a continuing basis. 


“Now, when we approach problem of 
care of the aged in relation to filling a 
community need, rather than simply 
building a home for refined ladies or 
gentlemen of certain cultural or economic 
background, I believe admissions policies 
of many of our homes for the aged will 
be changed. Only a small part of our 
aged population needs social work assist- 
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ance, but increasing numbers of them 
do. 

“A recent study in New York has 
indicated that our aged population may 
be divided in following groups: 


e economically secure and physically 
well 


These persons, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would not come to us for help, as 
they are likely to continue living in com- 
munity independent of any agency super- 
vision. "There are some exceptions, in 
particular, people who present some ad- 
justment difficulties. Majority, however, 
could continue to live in community 
with some assistance, such as could be 
offered by case work services or planned 
recreational programs, etc. Institutions 
at present have many such persons in 
residence, but only because other com- 
munity services either were not available 
or were not used. With adequate plan- 
ning, this group should probably not oc- 
cupy too many beds in institutions for 
the aged. 


e healthy but poor 

In this group are aged people who are 
economically dependent but physically 
well. These people do not have to seek 
institutional care, inasmuch as economic 
problems of the aged are now, & will 
probably continue to be, met fairly well 
by social security measures. Out of this 
group, too, there will be some who be- 
cause of some maladjustment will need 
to be admitted to our homes for the 
aged. 


e sick or infirm, economically inde- 
pendent 


In this group are those who are eco- 
nomically self-sufficient but are physically 
incapacitated. Many, despite their physi- 
cal weaknesses, prefer to remain in their 
own homes & it is for this group that 
home medical care, supplemented perhaps 
by housekeeping service, is most useful. 
If the degree of physical infirmity, how- 
ever, is such that constant medical or 
nursing care is indicated, institutional 
placement, either in a home or a hospital 
for chronically ill, may be more feasible 
& desirable. 


e poor & sick — 


This group represents largest segment 
of our aged population, & is composed of 
those individuals who are economically 
dependent &, in addition, have physical 
disabilities. Some may remain in their 
own homes if provision is made for home 


medical care & adequate financial supple- 
mentation. By & large, however, pro- 
tection & care offered in homes for the 
aged may be required. ‘They represent 
a group who generally are unhappy & 
depressed, & scars of illness & poverty are 
deep. It is my honest & sincere belief 
that our homes for the aged should ex- 
pend most of their energies in caring for 
this particular group. 

“Tt is quite evident, therefore, that 
inability to pay an admission fee should 
not be considered in determining admis- 
sion of an applicant to an old peoples’ 
home. 

“Our homes for the aged, therefore, 
should admit roughly two categories of 
people: (1) the moderately well, aged 
person who finds it difficult to live with 
families, relatives or friends, or other- 
wise presents a problem of social mal- 
adjustment in remaining in the com- 
munity; (2) the sick aged person who 
is not eligible for admission to a general 
hospital, & to whom we commonly refer 
as the custodial patient. By definition, 
a custodial patient is one whose condi- 
tion is arrested or, for present, untreat- 
able, & does not need facilities of a gen- 
eral hospital, although he requires nurs- 
ing & medical supervision. ‘This group 
may include senile persons who would be 
manageable & not detrimental to morale 
of others. A chronically ill patient is 
one who might reasonably be expected to 
benefit from medical treatment. With 
this type of admission policy, I should 
like to describe to you my idea of an 
ideal home for the aged. 

“T visualize a structure, or a group of 
structures on same grounds, with de- 
sirable provisions for segregation of so- 
called normal aged, temporarily unwell 
& true custodial type. All should par- 
ticipate in general social & recreational 
program to extent that they are able « 
all should have benefit of specialized per- 
sonnel, social service, recreational & 
other facilities of the home. We can 
conceive of instances in which an indi- 
vidual enters the home as an infirmary 
patient, becomes well enough to transfer 
to so-called normal section & who eventu- 
ally is transferred into custodial section.” 


(See first article, p 1.) 


I. 8S. Loewenberg, AIA, from “Ideal 
home for the Aged,” a paper presented 
at Institutional Seminar Meeting for 
Board Members & Directors of Homes 
for the Aged, January, 1950. 
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A.LA. File No. DI.2/B0 
TRENDS & COMMENT 


ON HOUSES 
the planner says e e e 


“Our ideal of a house is still one for 
a smart young couple or a prosperous 
family ; we have not begun to give suf- 
ficient attention to special needs of older 
couples... 

“. .. this is a good time to look over 
the house with the gimlet eye of a safety 


engineer. Is there a handrail on cellar 
stairs? Is there good light? How do 
you stand on fire hazards? How far 


do you have to tote ashes, garbage, & 
trash? What can you do to make getting 
out of bathtub less hazardous? Fix 
slippery floors, loose rugs... 

“Recall all the things you have learned 
about how to cut down work «& build 
comfort into the house. Probably you’ll 
still eat in the kitchen, but you may 
also want some comfortable chairs here 
as well. A good room for guests is im- 
portant, & if you want your grandchil- 
dren to spend the night don’t throw out 
the crib right away. Radio is going to 
play a larger part as your life draws 
closer around the hearth, but only one 
person may want to listen to it... 

“You don’t want any wasted steps or 
motions. Even if scale of housekeeping 
is reduced, you still want the kitchen as 
a control center, close to door, telephone, 
& place where you eat.” 

Frederick Gutheim, in Houses for 
Family Living. 1948. 


ON RECREATION FOR THE AGING 


municipal welfare department 


says eee 


As part of a rehabilitation program for 
older people we are searching the city for 
men & women musicians, no longer em- 
ployed, to form an orchestra consisting 
of persons over 55 years old. The pur- 
pose is to return retired or semi-retired 
musicians of professional background to 
activity that will prevent deterioration 
that often accompanies inactive old age. 

In other, smaller orchestras, which are 
planned for each of the 12 city-statfed 
day centers for the aged, it will not be 
necessary for players to have professional 
abilities, although some knowledge of 
music will be required. 

It is believed that personality deterior- 
ation of older people occurs chiefly be- 
tween 9 AM « 5 PM, the period when 
younger people are working. Evening 
recreation or meeting in clubs once or 
twice a week does not fill gap created 
by loss of working day. 

Department of Welfare, New York 
City, New York Times, October 1951 


Within the larger I 
circle the house- 

wife can work with- | 
out bending over, 
climbing, or 

excessive reaching. 
Storage within \ 
this area prevents 
fatigue. The 
inner circle is the 
efficiency zone of 
the lower forearm 
used in many de- 
tailed tasks, 
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least-effort areas—from Houses for Family Living by Frederick Gutheim—drawing by 


Dong Kingman (12) 


ON HOMES FOR THE AGED 
a gerontologist says « e e 


Unfortunately, there is apparently 
little material available in this country 
either on planning of individual homes 
for older people or on planning of insti- 
tutions for domiciliary care of older 
people . I think perhaps approach 
would be somewhat different .. . 


In preparing my report on Trends in 
Gerontology, 1 had occasion to visit a 
number of old people’s homes & com- 
munities in the US. I found that very 
few of these homes had been built within 
recent years so that there were many 
inadequacies in design & construction; 
however, one home that I found out- 
standing was the Home for Aged & In- 
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firm Hebrews under direction of Dr. 
Fred Zeman, of New York City. Per- 
haps the most outstanding example of 
modern design in congregate care for 
older people is Moosehaven in Orange 
Park, Florida. This is the old people’s 
home that is sponsored by the Loyal 
Order of Moose. The Penny Farms, 
also located in Florida, represent a 
somewhat different type of planning for 
older people, but I think it is one of the 
best-designed examples of groups of in- 
dividual homes to be found in this coun- 
try. I am sure that there are other 
newly constructed homes _ scattered 
throughout the US which I have un- 
doubtedly missed... . 

N. W. Shock, Ph.D., Chief, Section 
on Gerontology, (FSA), Baltimore City 
Hospitals, Baltimore, Maryland 
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TRENDS & COMMENTS (EE 


ON HOMES FOR THE AGED 
the institutional director says e e e 


“T feel strongly about the fact that an 
architect should first acquaint himself 
with the many aspects of aging. An ar- 
chitect should be aware of the fact that in 
planning for the aged, he is planning for 
individuals. “They are people—human 
beings— not a group of people who are 
different from any other adult group. 
Plan with them & not only for them. 

“An architect should take into con- 
sideration that housing for older people 
should meet their physical, social & 
mental needs. 


“As one grows older there is some 
decline in his physical activities; there 
is some impairment of visual abilities; & 
incidence of chronic illness is greater 
among elderly adults than in younger 
age groups. 

“Because of above factors, the archi- 
tect should keep in mind that an older 
individual needs a higher temperature 
than the younger person. Lighting of 
rooms must be considered; there should 
be level thresholds; accessibility of 
shelves should be so arranged as to avoid 
climbing, etc.; floors must be planned 
to prevent slipping; toilet facilities 
should be easily accessible; hand rails 
around bath tubs & by toilets to safe- 
guard the elderly person. 


“These are only a few of the many 
housing needs for older people. ‘There 
are also those considerations that include 
selection of site; size of rooms; protection 
from traffic; & proximity to facilities 
such as church, shopping, theater, etc. 


“Older people desire a place in which 
to live that they can call ‘home,’ in truest 
meaning of the word. A place where 
there is comfort, a pleasant atmosphere & 
healthful x wholesome surroundings.” 


Ben L. Grossman, Executive Director, 


Drexel Home, Chicago, 1951 


the architectural editor reports e e e 


Home for the Jewish Aged (Kansas 
City—Kivett « Myers, AIA) is one unit 
of the proposed Medical Center on 
grounds of Menorah Hospital. It has 
been planned for expansion both hori- 
zontally & vertically—with horizontal 
extensions of both NE « NW wings « 
addition of two floors: (Present capacity 
76 in double rooms, plus 4 double rooms 
in infirmary). 


The Architectural Record, Dec 1950. 
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1952 


the architect says @ e e 


“Very little has been written about 
Homes for the Aged with respect to ar- 
chitectural phases of building. Many 
standards have been published by various 
governmental & social agencies, some of 
which you have undoubtedly seen. One 
of best is published by Welfare Council 
of New York City (39). A great deal 
has been written in recent years with 
reference to entire problem of geriatrics 
& recently the Social Security Adminis- 
tration published a rather complete bib- 
liography. 

“The architect should thoroughly 
familiarize himself with all phases of 
programs of care so that he may provide 
proper physical facilities. Because of 
large & increasing number of aged in our 
cities, there should be an_ increasing 
number of homes for the aged people 
built. Many of our present homes are 
inadequate to meet requirements. Too 
many are ordinary construction build- 
ings, built 40 or 50 years ago & very few 
have any facilities for care of chronic 
sick, or occupational & recreational pro- 
grams. ‘The spirit of the ‘Poor House’ 
prevails in too many of our present homes, 
both public & private. Homes for the 
aged represent only a small part of hous- 
ing for the aged & a great deal of re- 
search & planning needs to be done in 
other types of facilities, both public «& 
private for housing them. I believe this 
field offers the architect a fine oppor- 
tunity for serving his community. 


I. 8S. Loewenberg, AIA, 1951 


ON HOUSING FOR THE AGED 


the housing economist says e e e 


Over 80% of people over age 65 in 
urban & rural nonfarm areas of United 
States maintain independent households. 
Generally speaking, their housing circum- 
stances are worse than rest of population. 
The aged tend to occupy relatively more 
very low rent dwelling units & low value 
structures, & their housing is relatively 
more dilapidated & deficient in plumbing 
facilities. However, as regards over- 
crowding, persons over 65 are better off 
than rest of American population. Hous- 
ing characteristics of aged stem princi- 
pally from following circumstances: aged 
receive less income, have smaller families 
& occupy older dwellings in older neigh- 
borhoods than do other groups in popula- 
tion. 


Leonard S. Silk, Ht HFA, at 2nd In- 
ternational Gerontological Conference, 


St. Louis, 1951 


the state housing commissioner 
says @ @ @ 


Low-rent housing constructed hence- 
forth with state aid will be required to 
have minimum of 5% of its apartments 
set aside for elderly people & percentage 
may be increased if local conditions in- 
dicate need . . . New policy envisages 
not only special features in apartments 
for safety & convenience of older persons, 
but new type of community life, includ- 
ing separate recreational facilities. 


Some of special features will be bath- 
rooms with nonslip floors, square bath- 
tubs with seats & handgrips in walls, 
showers with seats & handgrips for per- 
sons who would feel insecure in getting 
in or out of a tub, elimination of 
thresholds to lessen danger of tripping, 
& electric instead of gas stoves to prevent 
asphyxiation from escaping gas. 

Housekeeping will be simplified by 
placing shelves & cabinets at low levels. 
Life will be made easier by mechanically 
operated casement windows.  Apart- 
ments will face sunny side & more heat 
will be provided than in other apart- 
ments. 


Two types of units are planned. One 
will consist of double bedroom, bath & 
separate full-sized living-dining room 
with kitchen facilities. Second type will 
consist of combination bedroom & living 
room, bath & smaller combination dining 
& kitchen space. Latter type is planned 
to simplify housekeeping. 

Some apartments may be located in 
sheltered ground-floor areas for the 
feeble aged, but in larger apartments 
general plan will be to have a separate 
wing for older persons to encourage mu- 
tual help & to reduce noise of children. 
Units will have special visiting & re- 
creational facilities . . . Incorporating 
housing for aged in separate wings of 
projects with younger family groups will 
give older persons advantages of com- 
munity living without its disadvantages. 

Problem can only be resolved com- 
pletely when private enterprise recog- 
nizes that it, too, has a duty to help pro- 
vide smaller apartments at reasonable 
rents for the elderly. 


Herman T. Stichman, Commissioner, 
New York State Division of Housing. 
New York Times, November, 1951. 
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HOUSES FOR THE HANDICAPPED by J. Hampden Robb, AIA 
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7h Oe ON OLA Valo, 


HOUSES FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


two more houses for paraplegics—note 
use of ramps, bathtub seats, garage plat- 
forms &, in lower plan, masonry construc- 
tion around fire hazards such as garage 
& utility room. Use of hinged doors in- 
stead of sliding type is questioned by some 
authorities 
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HOUSES FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


work simplification kitchen & dinette 
American Heart Association consultants 


shelves (open both sides) 
garbage disposal & paring 
double sink 

washing machine 

revolving shelves 

work chair 

mix center (mixing-baking) 
refrigerator (handle next to mix) 
storage: cleaning tools 
grocery storage (week, for 4) 
storage: cooking utensils 
range & oven 
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13. work counter (wheel table under) 
14. | : 
15. | storage: company dinnerware 

16. storage shelf 

17. dinette bench, toy & hobby space 

18. dinette table 

a dinette chairs 

20. | 

21. record player & record storage 

22. planning center & book shelves 

23. rocking chair 

(from “The Heart of the Home,” AHA) 


JANUARY, 


the architect says e ¢ e 


“Each case must be treated indi- 
vidually due to varying financial back- 
ground, family conditions & physical ca- 
pability. However, in general, there are 
a few principles which we try to follow 
that might be mentioned here. 

“First, & to my mind most important, 
is to design a house that includes as few 
as possible special features &, at same 
time, embodies everything which will 
make it convenient & comfortable for 
occupancy of individual paraplegic. 
There are several reasons for this. Doc- 
tors have told me that it is very good 
for morale to have veteran live under 
normal conditions, where possible, « be 
required to help himself to full extent 
of his capability. It follows that there 
is physical, as well as morale, benefit in 
this. To illustrate point in a somewhat 
minor way, installation of a bathtub, 
with a minimum of strategically placed 
grab-rails, is preferred to over-sized 
shower stall (to admit a wheelchair). 
Not all paraplegics, of course, are able 
to get themselves into & out of a tub, but 
those who can should be encouraged to 
do so. Another reason for the normal 
house is to make it convenient for other 
members of family who may live in it 
with veteran. Finally, in case it becomes 
necessary for paraplegic to move to an- 
other location, normal house may be 
readily sold to a new owner who may not 
be, & probably is not, physically handi- 
capped. 

“There are a few special features 


{ which must be incorporated in design, 


in fact, they are required by Veterans’ 
Administration under Public Law 702. 
To facilitate wheel-chair travel, ramps 
must be substituted for steps, all ex- 
terior & interior doors must be at least 
3’-0” wide, & thresholds must be elimi- 
nated. Also, plumbing fixtures must be 
set at locations & at heights convenient 
for use by occupant of wheel-chair.” 


J. Hampden Robb, AIA, 1951 


standard closet unit detail for para- 
plegics, developed by William Potter, 
AIA. 


e sliding doors 
e raised closet floor, shoe rack 


e built-in units to minimize room ob- 
struction for wheelchair 
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Bibliographies 


(33) 


(34) 


(35) 


(36) 


Shock, Nathan W. 

A classified bibliography of 
gerontology & geriatics. Stanford, 
Calif., Stanford University Press, 
1951 xxvii, 599 p 


Index to current periodical liter- 
ature. In issues of Journal of 
Gerontology, April 1950—date 


(also available as reprints) 


Welfare Council of New York 

City. 

A selective bibliography on wel- 
fare of older people. Marion S. 
Halsey. New. York, Welfare 
Council, 44 E 23rd St. 1949 
(Housing p 27-30) 


National Association of Housing 
Officials. 
Housing for the aged; a biblio- 
graphy. Chicago, The Association, 
1946 4 p 


Books & pamphlets 


(37) 


(38) 


(39) 


(40) 


Shock, Nathan W. 

Trends in gerontology. Stan- 
ford, Calif., Stanford University 
Press, 1951) (153 -p” (Chap VI 
Trends in living arrangements p 


44-56) 
National Old People’s Welfare 


Committee. 

Age is opportunity. A new guide 
to practical work for the welfare 
of old people. London, National 
Council of Social Welfare, 1950 
147 p il plans (Housing p 51-58; 
residential homes p 59-72) 


Welfare Council of New York 
City. Conference Group on 
Welfare of the Aged. 
Suggested standards for homes 

for the aged. 6th ed New York, 

The Council, 44 E 23rd St, 1948 

24+9p 


New Orleans. Council of Social 

Agencies. 

Suggested standards for insti- 
tutions for the aged. 1948 New 
Orleans, The Council, 211 Camp 
St., 1948 v.p. 


Periodical articles, etc 


(41) 


(42) 
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Homes, hostels & other institu- 
tions for the aged. Elon H. 
Moore. Journal of Gerontology 


July 1948 :207-214 


Social experiments in living for 
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(43) 


(44) 


(45) 


(46) 


(47) 


(48) 


(49) 


(50) 


(51) 


(52) 


1952 


elderly citizens in Great Britain. 
R. Clements National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. Proceed- 
ings 1948 :419-430 


Group living for the elderly. R. 
Hill National Conference of 
Social W ork. Proceedings 1948: 
410-418 


Housing the elderly, here & 
abroad. Charles Abrams. New 
York State. Legislature. Joint 
Committee on Problems of the 
Aging. “Birthdays don’t count” 
Legislative doc (1948) no 61, 
p 247-252 


Older persons have special hous- 
ing needs. H. Kraus New York 
State. Legislature. Joint Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Ag- 
ing. “Young at any age” Legis- 
lative doc (1950) no 12, p 154- 
159 


Planning for the needs of old 
people. Jean Thompson Town & 
Country Planning July 1951: 
299-303 


Planning & older people; planners 
give special attention to other 
age groups; here are some of 
the special needs of older people. 
Margaret Pouder Tennessee 


Planner Feb 1950:113-122 


Designs for living for elderly 
people. I In a great city. Wil- 
liam H. Matthews; II In the 
lumbering country. Nelson B. 
Neff National Conference of 
Social Work. Proceedings 1939: 
390-394; 394-400 


Private living arrangements for 
elderly people. Edna Nicholson; 
L. H. Nairne National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. Proceed- 
ings 1946: 477-483 ; 483-490 


Institutional facilities for the care 
of the aged. John J. Griffin Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic 
Charities. Proceedings 1947 :96- 
121 (p 107-115 on_ physical 


features) 


Housing needs of the old; exhibi- 
tion at the R.I.B.A. Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects 
Journal Apr 1951 :226-229 


Housing needs of the old; a dis- 
cussion meeting at the R.I.B.A. 


(53) 


(54) 


(55) 


(56) 


(57) 


(58) 


(59) 


(60) 


(61) 


(62) 


(63) 


(64) 


(65) 


Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects Journal May 1951:279- 
285 


The technique of housing the old. 
O. Matthews Royal Institute of 
British Architects Journal Mar 
1936 :467-476 il plans 


Some physical aspects of housing. 
T. C. Angus Health Education 
Journal 1949 :12-18 


Motion picture country house, 
San Fernando valley; W. L. 
Pereira, arch Architectural 


Forum Nov 1942:37-48 views 
plan 


Home «& hospital; Motion picture 
relief fund adds new medical 
facilities at Woodland Hills, 
California. W. L. Pereira & F. 
Gruys, arch Architectural 


Forum Dec 1948 :104-108 


Home for the Jewish aged, Kansas 
City, Mo., Kivett « Myers, 
arch Architectural Record Dec 
1950:112-117 


Old people’s flats at Ilford. Archi- 
tect and Building News Sept 16, 
1949 :276-279 


Homes for older people. Builder 
(London) Mar 14, 1947:235, 
237-247 sketches, plans 


Spotlight on housing. A. Rankine 
Royal Sanitary Institute Journal 
1949 :82-92 


Home for aged people, Mount 
Henry, W. A. Architecture 
(Roy Aus Inst Arch Jour) 
July/Sept 1951 :74-75 


Low rental housing for the aged: 
Owen Sound (Ont) launches 
municipal housing project to 
care for “senior citizens’ Civic 
Administration Nov 1950:35 + 
il plan 


Altersheim in Jongny of Vevey; 
Altersheim St. Elisabethen in 
Basel, L. Guyer; H. Baur, arch 
Werk Nov 1950 :341-3 


Accommodations for the aged: 
Manchester, Eng.’s pre-war & 
post war activities. Municipal 


Review Mar 1947:165-6 il plan 


Dwellings for the aged. Architec- 
tural Documentation Sheets 
Bouwcentrum, Rotterdam, Hol- 


land 
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Research on Livability in Warm Climates 


Abstracts of research reports issued by Acme Ceramic Housing Project, Austin, Texas, sponsored 


by Acme Brick Company, directed by The Coates Company & 
conducted by Bureau of Engineering Research, University of Texas 


O DATE 6 leaflets have been is- 

sued under this heading, distributed 
by Clay Products Association of the 
Southwest, Littlefield Building, Austin, 
Texas. These describe project & special 
findings in several allied fields of study 
as follows: 


@ ACME CERAMIC HOUSING 
PROJECT 


research report no. 1, photos, plan, 4 p 
Wayne E. Long, Professor of Me- 


chanical Engineering 


ENERAL OBJECTIVES to in- 

vestigate suitable foundations for 
unstable soils & human comfort charac- 
teristics of various residential designs & 
construction materials. “Tests employ 6 
similar houses (1700 sf) with fireplaces, 
central heating, attic fans, same glass 
area but different kinds of windows, dif- 
ferent floor, wall, ceiling & roof con- 
structions. Orientation, shading, etc., 
identical. Five ceramic houses, one FHA 
frame construction for “control.” 
Foundations are studied by test plugs for 
measuring movement, pressure cells for 
H « V soil pressure & moisture cells for 
soil moisture content. 

Human comfort studies include ther- 
mal conductivity & capacity, moisture ca- 
pacity & permeability, related factors & 
tests of equipment. 


@® REGIONALIZED HEATING & 
VENTILATING RESEARCH 


research report no. 3, graphs, 10 p 
Dean W. R. Woolrich 


ROBABLY 90% of US heating, 
| Cece ieraeti & cooling research has con- 
sidered northern needs, yet 2/3 of 
world’s population are refugees from 
heat, not cold, most months of year. 
Majority of better houses in south, with 
heating seasons of only 2-3-4 months, 
have been built with too much invest- 
ment in heating equipment & too little 
in summer livability . . . properly located 
windows, doors & ventilators & selection 
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of materials can contribute much to 
livability . . . only small % of fans 
presently installed give max usefulness 
as coolers of occupants. 

Suggested SW «& Gulf regional re- 
search: ° 
e comfort dehydration 
e radiant cooling 
@ appropriate equipment investments 

for $5000 to $20,000 houses 
e reverse cycle effects of slab on fill 

& over crawl space 
@ year-round heat pump for dehydration 
e fire escape safety requirements for 

basements 
e architectural design of cooling towers 
® positive pressurization to reduce heat 

infiltration 

Remainder of this paper describes 
typical research project on storage of 
night coolness, illustrated overleaf by 
one of 8 graphs used in report. 

House No. 5 is FHA frame construc- 
tion “control.” House No, 1 is brick 
cavity wall job with slate shingles, plas- 
tered Joistile ceiling, steel casements. 


@ OBSERVATIONS ON HEATING 
& COOLING THE INDIVIDUAL 


research report no. 2, 4 p 
W. R. Woolrich, Dean, College of 


Engineering & Director, Bureau of 


human beings as heat producers 
perspiration 

evaporative cooling 

air movement 

relative humidity 

radiant heat effects 

impervious & porous walls 
time lag of heat in materials 
admission of cool night air 


Five summary points include: 


thick walls of porous construction per- 
mit air to move thru freely but resist 
transmission of sunstruck surface 
temps. Outside air temps seldom ex- 
ceed 100° but wall & roof surface 
temps of 167° have been recorded in. 
Austin 


heavy room walis can store coolness 
when night air is admitted & daytime 
heat excluded 

ample x-ventilation desirable when 
light construction is used. Light 
construction ineffective in resisting 
conduction of solar heat but cools 
more rapidly than heavy 

glass on sunstruck sides must be 


shaded. Use outside venetian blinds, 
eaves or trees 

plant shrubs & trees to obtain evap- 
orative cooling effect but avoid block- 
ing free air movement. 


Engineering Research @ VERTICAL MOVEMENT OF A 
CERAMIC HOUSE 
ONDITIONING PRACTICES research report no. 4, details, 
in US have primarily been de- 
veloped for north & people of Gulf « SW graphs, 8 p 31 August 1951 
states are refugees from heat, not cold. Raymond F. Dawson, Professor of 
U-value requirement in federal housing Civil Engineering, Associate Direc- 
regulations is just one of many factors tor, Bureau of Engineering Research 
of comfort for a livable house in climates 
with 7-8 months of warm weather. ESCRIPTION OF SPECIAL 
Brief discussion of: honeycomb foundation structure 
JANUARY, 1952 PAGE 19 
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developed to resist enormous swelling 
pressures (30,000 psf) of bentonitic 
clays of SW. Expanding clays may 
swell laterally & push harmlessly into 
horizontal openings of tile wall. 
Saturation of soil around test house 
resulted in vertical lift of more than 
134”. During progress of project, vio- 
lent movements due to alternate wet & 
dry conditions resulted in a few slight 
cracks, but tests indicate that “there can 
be considerable movement of foundation 
& differential movement of some magni- 
tude without cracking ceramic walls.” 


@ THERMAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF CERAMIC WALLS 


research report no. 5, graphs, 4 p 
14 September 1951 


Prof. Wayne E. Long 
SUAL HEAT TRANSMISSION 


equation is based on steady flow & 
does not account for heat stored in mate- 
rials . . . seldom accurate in field be- 
cause thermal resistance & capacity in- 
crease in proportion to thickness & mass 
of structure... for certain types of con- 
struction, heat flow thru wall is hardly 
ever either steady or unidirectional for 
any great length of time .. . use of 
this equation is therefore questionable for 
brick & tile walls. 

One objective of Acme Ceramic 
Project developed from practice of cer- 
tain financing agencies in setting up 
U-value of wall as basis for either ap- 
proval or disapproval of loan applica- 
tions for residential construction. 

Tests with brick & tile wall houses 
indicate special conditions due to thermal 
lag in massive construction. "These oper- 
ate for comfort during day & discomfort 
at night during summer without proper 
night ventilation. 

Greater time lag for flow of heat 
from inside to outside is explained by 
fact that outside wall surface is at 
higher temp & must cool before lower 
temp inside heat can flow out. 


@ THERMAL PROPERTIES OF 
MASONRY & FRAME HOUSES 


research report no. 6, graphs, 5 p 
28 September 1951 


Prof. Wayne E. Long 
OMPARATIVE THERMAL ca- 


pacity studies of frame «& tile 
houses indicate inaccuracy of using 
U-values alone for selection. Tile house, 
with greater thermal capacity, he 
greater time lag, both in heat flow & in 
temp, yet it also has lower max & lower 
av room air temp—in spite of greater 
over-all U-value (0.4175, compared to 
0.277 for frame). 
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‘Technical News 


The National Joint Cooperative Committee 


or the Awl) A. and The A-G. GC. 


At the recent meeting of The Com- 
mittee the following matters were among 
those included in its Agenda: 


The problems of the Architect and Contrac- 
tor under the Controlled Materials Plan; 
and the uncertainty of obtaining future 
allocations of materials after contract is 
awarded. 


The architect members pointed out in- 
creasing owner unwillingness to author- 
ize the preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions for contemplated projects in the 
face of these uncertainties and _ con- 
stantly changing official pronouncements. 


‘The following facts were stressed: 

(1) It requires from 6 to 8 months, 
from an owner’s authorization to proceed 
with the completion of plans and speci- 
fications for a substantial building proj- 
ect, to be ready for bidding. 

(2) Private construction in an in- 
creasing number of localities is rapidly 
reaching the vanishing point resulting in 
corresponding unemployment in_ the 
field of construction. 

(3) The demands of construction for 
defense will ultimately be satisfied, which 
will further increase unemployment in 
the construction industry. 

(4) A healthy construction industry is 
essential to a sound national economy. 

(5) Unless ways and means are found 
to encourage and permit owners to 
authorize the preparation of plans and 
specifications for proposed private con- 
struction, the time will come when the 
absence of plans and specifications upon 
which this work might proceed will 
seriously jeopardize the activities and 
welfare of the construction industry and 
reflect adversely upon our national econ- 
omy. 

The Committee voted to direct the at- 
tention of The Institute and The A.G.C. 
to the foregoing. 


The Handbook of Architectural Practice 


The Committee voted to recommend 
to the Board of Directors of The Insti- 
tute that in the publication of a new 
edition of ‘““The Handbook of Architec- 
tural Practice’ consideration be given 
to placing less emphasis on the lack of 
character and integrity of contractors, 
and the awarding of contracts, not under 
the control of the general contractor. 
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An Architect’s Verbal Interpretation 


The Committee’s attention 
directed to the following situation: 

The estimates for a school building, 
calling for a considerable number of 
alternates, resulted in a material varia- 
tion in the proposals of two bidders, with 
other bidders, with respect to one of the 
alternates. 

It was later learned that the architect 
had given to the two bidders, but not to 
other bidders, a verbal interpretation con- 
cerning the alternate in question which 
permitted the submitting of a substantial 
credit allowance. 

The two contractors, receiving the 
verbal interpretation submitted allow- 
ances of $14,737 and $16,300 respec- 
tively while four bidders reported no 
change for the alternate, and one a de- 
duction of $4,300. 

The owner, in accepting the alternate 
in question, threw the award to the sec- 
ond lowest bidder by the small margin 
of $483. 

The action of the architect in making 
available to only two of the bidders a 
verbal interpretation which involved so 
material a difference in cost was strongly 
condemned by The Committee which 
was of the opinion the matter should be 
referred to The Board of Directors of 
The Institute as the architect was a 
member of The Institute. 


was 


Second Guesses In Bidding 


A second matter brought to the atten- 
tion of The Committee was the follow- 
ing: 

Estimates for an office building, de- 
signed by members of The Institute, 
were received from a list of invited 
bidders. 

After 24 hours had elapsed, following 
the opening of the bids, the low bidder 
reported to the owner that he had made 
an error of $50,000 in his bid, which was 
reflected in comparison with other bids 
received. 

The low bidder submitted to the 
owner a new proposal, at a somewhat 
lower level than the bid of the original 
second low bidder, and, it was reported 
that, after consulting with the architects, 
this second proposal was accepted. 

The permitting of a bidder who dis- 
covers a wide discrepancy between his 
proposal and that of other bidders, or 
alleges an error in estimating after pro- 
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posals have been opened, to submit a 
second and higher estimate was strongly 
condemned by ‘The Committee, which 
pointed out the acceptance of this prac- 
tice would discourage bidding by respon- 
sible contractors and make a farce of 
competitive bidding. 

While it was stated “the architects 
and owners conferred on this subject 
and considered the second proposal and 
accepted it,’ The Committee had no 
definite information as to the extent to 
which the architects may have advised 
the owners or concurred in the decision. 

The Committee was of the opinion 
that if the architects advised or con- 
curred in the decision to accept a second 
proposal increasing the original estimate 
of a low bidder, after bids had been 
opened, it represented a breach of pro- 
fessional ethics which tended to bring 
discredit on the profession. 

The Committee recommended that 
provisions prohibiting this practice be 
included in “A Suggested Guide To Bid- 
ding Procedure,” sponsored jointly by 
The A.I.A. and The A.G.C. 
Specification Check Lists 


Attention was called to the successful 
development of Specification Check Lists, 
in the Minnesota and Cleveland areas, 
by local groups of architects and contrac- 
tors, and it was recommended that ef- 
forts be made to stimulate an expansion 
of this activity through local cooperat- 
ing groups. 

(Copies of the Specification Check 
List developed by The Joint Coopera- 
tive Committee of the Minnesota So- 
ciety of Architects and the local A.G.C. 
may be obtained from this Committee, 
910 Builders Exchange Building, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minnesota, at a cost of 20¢ 
each. ) 

Local A.J.A.-A.G.C. Committees 

Reference was made to the successful 
operation of a number of local A.I.A.- 
A.G.C. Joint Cooperative Committees 
and it was recommended that the forma- 
tion of additional local Joint Cooperative 
Committees be encouraged. 


Chapter Representative for Collabora- 
tion with the Department of Educa- 
tion and Research 


John B. Walther, of the Westchester 
Chapter, has been appointed to succeed 
William C. Stohldrier as Chapter Repre- 
sentative for Collaboration with the De- 
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partment of Education and Research in 
the Westchester Chapter. 

The present list of Chapter Represen- 
tatives for Collaboration with the De- 
partment of Education and Research will 
be published in a forthcoming issue of 
the BULLETIN. 

If you do not find your Chapter in- 
cluded, charge it to the failure of your 
Chapter President to respond to the re- 
quest that he recommend a member of 
your Chapter for appointment by the 
President of The Institute. 


New Committee Appointment 


Daniel Schwartzman, of the New 
York Chapter, has been appointed 
Representative of The Institute on the 
Subcommittees on Residential, Multi- 
Family and Commercial Sections of the 
Industry Committee on Interior Wiring 
Design. 


Prizes for Papers on Resistance 
Welding 


The Resistance Welder Manufac- 
turer’s Association, 1900 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Penna., has announced 
that the following cash prizes will be 
awarded in 1952 for outstanding papers 
dealing with resistance-welding subjects. 

A prize of $750 for the best paper by 
an industrial source, consulting engi- 
neer, private or government laboratory, 
or the like. No restrictions on the sub- 
ject matter. 

Prizes of $500 and $250 for the sec- 
ond and third best papers in this classi- 
fication. 

A prize of $300 for the best paper 
from a university source, the author of 
which is an instructor, graduate student, 
or research fellow, which is judged to 
be the greatest original contribution to 
the advancement and use of resistance 
welding from this source. 

A second prize of $250 in this classi- 
fication. 

A prize of $250 for the best paper 
from an undergraduate university stu- 
dent. 

Further information may be secured 
by addressing the Association. 


The Push-Button Parking Garage 


The convenience and labor saving of 
push-button control and operation has 
now been applied to the problem of off- 
street parking. 

It will no longer be necessary for 
time to be wasted while a harassed park- 
ing lot attendant struggles to release a 
wanted car from a tangle of closely 
parked cars. 

In a multi-storied structure designed 
for push-button operation an arriving 
car is placed on a runway, grooved to 
fit any size tire. The motor is stopped, 
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brakes released, a claim ticket received 
from the attendant who turns to a con- 
trol panel, selects the floor and space 
for the car and sends it on its way by the 
push of a button. When called for the 
car is automatically returned by the push 
of a button. 

Should the operator make a mistake 
and attempt to send a second car to an 
occupied space a relay prevents the 
movement of the elevator until the error 
is corrected. 

Push-button control dispenses with at- 
tendants above the ground level. 


‘Space House” 
The Small Homes Council of the 


University of Illinois has created a 
laboratory-type house or space laboratory 
for the study of home-space use for 
maximum livability. 

The house will be completely flexible 
in the possible arrangement of interior 
spaces, even to the point that kitchen and 
bathroom may be relocated, the fixtures 
having flexible connections. Interior 
divisions and exterior walls can be re- 
located with a minimum amount of 
labor by two men. 

Two families will live in the house 
during the next year, each for a six- 
months’ period. During each month of 
their occupancy, a different floor arrange- 
ment will be tried, and quantitative 


measurements will be taken to determine 
how the family uses the various arrange- 
ments and amounts of space. Pedometers 
and electric-eye counters will be used to 
determine the number of steps taken and 
the paths of movement in the house. 
The studies are being connected by 
the Small Homes Council under spon- 
sorship of the Housing Research Division 
of the Housing and Home | Finance 
Agency. Mr. James Lendrum, AIA, is 


Director of the Small Homes Council. 


Building Engineering and Construction 


Many young men who come to archi- 
tects seeking advice about education, are 
uncertain as to whether they wish to be 
architects or to engage in some of the 
activities of the building industry. 
Architects who wish to be informed about 
the possibilities of higher education in 
this field may receive upon application 
a copy of the illustrated announcement 
of the work of the Department of 
Building Engineering and Construction 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology, which is headed by Walter C. ~ 


Voss, A.I.A. The course is not intended — 


as architectural training, and the gradu- 


ates are practically all engaged in con- — 
_tracting, building materials research and 


sales, consulting engineering, building 
maintenance and management, and in 
public works. 


Clinic Service on Construction and Specifications 


Attention is again directed to the 
availability of a clinic service on con- 
struction and specifications, as originally 
announced in the September 1947 issue 
of the BULLETIN. 

The essentials of this service and pro- 
cedure are as follows: 

The Department of Education and 
Research will receive confidential reports 
from members, giving complete informa- 
tion as to the unsatisfactory performance 
of building materials. 


The Department staff will analyze the 
conditions as reported and will attempt 
to determine the cause or causes for the 
unsatisfactory results. Limitations in 
the number of staff personnel preclude 
personal inspections. 

Where desirable, the problem will be 
taken up with a technical specialist of 
one or more of the bureaus or scientific 
agencies with which the Department is 
in continuous contact, or with the tech- 
nical staff of the appropriate trade asso- 
ciation or individual manufacturer. 

The Department would report its 
findings to the member concerned. 


Where the experience and findings in 


selected cases are shared with the mem- 
bership, by means of a summary pub- 
lished in the BULLETIN, complete anony- 
mity would be preserved and the name 
of the architect, the product and _ its 
manufacturer omitted. 

The following statement of policy, as 
published on page 23 of the March, 1947 
BULLETIN, should be emphasized in con- 
nection with this service: 

“While The Institute should provide 
or assist in providing to its members the 
best and most reliable data regarding 
building materials and equipment, The 
Institute cannot assume for its members 
the responsibility of selecting and con- 
trolling the use of materials. This is a 
local matter of personal judgment and 
skill and is of the essence of professional 
service.” 

Opinions rendered by the Department 
of Education and Research would not 
constitute A.I.A. endorsement or disap- 
proval of materials or products involved. 
This “clinic service” is solely a consult- 
ing service of The Institute to its mem- 
bers and a statement to this effect would 


accompany each individual or published 
report. 
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Technical Bibliography 


Standards and Publications available 
from the Superintendent of Documents. 
Government Printing Office, W ashing- 
ton 25, D. C. (Stamps not accepted.) 


~ Commercial Standard CS 61-51. Venetian 


Blinds (Grade A, Custom-Made.) 10¢. 

Provides a standard quality for Grade 
A Custom-Made Venetian Blinds, with 
minimum requirements for blinds made 
with wood, steel and aluminum slats. 


Commercial Standard 178-51. Testing and 
Rating Ventilating Fans (Axial and Pro- 
peller Types). 5¢ 
This Standard covers definitions, con- 

struction requirements, and methods of 

testing and rating axial and propeller 
fans, and a uniform method for declar- 
ing compliance with the Standard. 


Commercial Standard 142-51. (Supercedes 
CS142-47). Automotive Lifts. 10¢. 
This standard covers definitions and 

specifications for automotive lifts in rated 

capacities up to 75,000 pounds, inclusive, 
including outside and inside installations. 

Minimum specifications are included for 

lifts powered by compressed air, oil 

pumps, or electric motors. 


Commercial Standard 179-51. Installation 
of Attic Ventilating Fans in Residences. 
5¢. 

This standard covers definitions; gen- 
eral requirements and recommendations, 
including those for fan, plenum chamber, 
shutters, air change rate, and velocity 
through intake and discharge openings; 
and a uniform method for certifying com- 
pliance. Owing to the variety of struc- 
tures to which this standard is applicable 
and to the variety of equipment, no effort 
has been made to confine the standard to 
specific structures or equipment. 


Prevention and Control of Fire Losses 

Cat. No. L29:9:F 51/2-2. 20¢. 

An informative Handbook by Frank 
L. Ahern, Chief, Safety Division, Na- 
tional Park Service, and Chairman, 
Committee on Health and Safety, U. S. 
Department of The Interior. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


American Standard Abbreviations for Use 
on Drawings 
NS AG7 6 2115-1950832 pp..8¥2 x 11%. 
American Standards Association, 70 


East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Si. 
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This Standard has been developed for 
use where abbreviations are required on 
drawings. The abbreviations are 
shortened forms of words or expressions 
for use on drawings but not for use in 
texts or equations. 


American Standard Graphical Symbols for 
Single (One) Line Electrical Engineer- 
ing Diagrams 
ASA Y324.1-1950. 42 pp. 8% x 11”. 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, 33 
West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
$1. 

The Standard lists single lines and 
simplified symbols to indicate the course 
of an electric circuit or system of cir- 
cuits and the component devices or parts 
used therein. It is intended that a 
single-line diagram may be used to show 
essential components and functions in 
simplified form. 


Forest Products Research Guide 


Fourth edition. National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. Standing 
Committee on Products and Research. 

335 pages. 844” x 11”. Washington, 

D. C.: 1950: Author. $5. 

This publication presents a detailed 
listing of the organizations engaged in 
the various aspects of forest products re- 
search. The new edition offers greatly 
increased coverage including a listing of 
13,400 projects under 3,040 headings 
from 2,680 agencies. 


Technology of Light Metals 


By Alfred von Zeerleder, 366 pp. 

illus., diagrs. 614” x 10’. New York: 

1949: Elsevier Publishing Company, 

Inc. $6. 

A detailed handbook on the light 
metals of commercial importance— 
aluminum, magnesium and their alloys. 
The book treats of the properties of the 
metals, their extraction from the ore, 
and the various fabricating processes 
leading up to the semi-manufactured 
state. 


Hardware Listings for Hospitals 


The December, 1951 issue of Hard- 
ware Consultant &£ Contractor, pub- 
lished by the National Contract Hard- 
ware Association, 420 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., contains a sched- 
ule of “Hardware Listings for Hos- 
pitals.” 

These listings were prepared by the 
Hospital Hardware Specifications Com- 
mittee of the American Society of Archi- 
tectural Hardware Consultants in con- 
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sultation with representatives of the 
U. S. Public Health Service, and the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The schedules are adaptable to either 
public or private hospitals and, while 
not compulsory, will be found helpful in 
the preparation of specifications for hos- 
pital hardware. 


Snow Melting 


By T. Napier Adlam. 224 pp. illus., 
plans, diagrs. 6” x 9’. New York: 
1950: Industrial Press. $4.50. 

All phases of the relatively new tech- 
nique of snow melting are described in 
this comprehensive text. Beginning 
with a presentation of snowfall data, the 
author proceeds to a consideration of 
snow melting test data and calculations 
of the heat required for snow melting. 
Then follow discussions of pipe friction 
and expansion, the use of anti-freeze 
solutions, and different types of auto- 
matic controls for starting the system 
when snow begins to fall. 

‘Three chapters are devoted to descrip- 
tions of typical installations, roads and 
driveways, sidewalks, and unusual and 
complicated applications. The text con- 
cludes with a series of 26 coil dimension 
charts for ascertaining the pipe size and 
spacing under varying conditions of sur- 
face covering and pipe depth. 


Simplified Mechanics and Strength of Ma- 
terials. 


Harry Parker. 275 pp. 5” x 8”. New 
York: 1951: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. $4. 

Designed as an elementary treatment 
of the subject, this book employs only 
simple algebra and arithmetic. Conse- 
quently, it will appeal to those with 
limited preparation or to someone wish- 
ing to review hastily the basic principles 
of structural design. A companion 
volume to the others in Mr. Parker’s 
“Simplified” series. 


Resistance of Floor Coverings to Grease, 
Oils and Selected Reagents 


National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Building Research 
Summary Report 80. 


A report, in mimeograph form, of the 
effects of grease, oils, alkalis, acids, and 
bleaches on 40 floor coverings from 17 
different manufacturers. Includes a table 
summarizing the results in terms of 
“excellent,” “good,” “fair,” and “poor.” 
While not identified by name of manu- 
facturer, the samples tested are destg- 
nated by type. 
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British Building Research Congress of 1951 


(conclusion of table of printed proceedings started in November Bulletin, pages 15-18) 


Part III. Licurinc or BUILDINGS 


A. Brightness & Glare 


General. TeVIEW  <)-:.- a9. tah. RAGE Seren OA i Bee lek Ward Harrison 
&« Phelps Meaker Use: 
Brightness of environment « its influence on visual comfort & efficiency -...... R. G. Hopkinson Wi us 
iihtimination levels for building interiors: 2... = \- Se. ec H. V. Weston Wks 
B. Lighting of Schools & Factories 
MITC OLRSCHOOIS ten 5 0 IS eee a es ee 1 Seen eee R. L. Biesele Uso 
oaecouvanonting in Great Britain cts. olen ite ee eer re ee W. Allen «x 
J. B. Collins WK: 
Some problems of daylighting in Australian factories —............-..---------2------+- A. Dresler &*~ 
A. L. Brentwood Australia 
C. Daylight 
Daylight Wlumination recorded at Teddington 2-2 -.-2--c.---eeeeeeee eee L. H. McDermott & 
G. W. Gordon-Smith UK: 
Computation & measurement of sky & daylight factors —..............-----.-2----- P. Petherbridge LEK 
Inehected day lioht & model studies 2.2... 2) did G. Pleijel Sweden 
Influence of daylighting research on building layout & design ~..........-.......-.- W. Allen « 
J. B. Bickerdike Ginn & 
D. Colour 
HIGHC OMIA MISC OF COLOUT tok CA eae Si Si LLM ee me ee ae eee F. Birren Liars 
Development of use of colour in British factories _...............---..-----:--2-seee------ H. L. Gloag USK: 
Part IV. Prospiems oF THREE SpeEciFic Types OF BUILDINGS 
A. Hospitals 
Research by the Nuffield Investigation into functions & 

ECU IMOTCIOSPiCabGe ace Boteh ty Mk sale sek ke cn the Re ee ee NG Oa eee R. Llewelyn Davies UK 
Someaviews.on hospital planning & ‘research... eae toe ae M. E. Molander Sweden 
Faospital planning 1h the United States of America 32.22. 2. eee Marshall Shaffer See 

B. Factories 
SMe OF athe factory: sie le hh ge een At eee ee F. A. Fairbrother USS 
Introduction to factors influencing design of industrial buildings —.......... Edward D. Mills ike 
NW Notkiuorconditiolis-dn’ factories: .s.42).,8 3 Aw See Le eee oe ee Ge Par Barnett Unk 

C. Schools 
eenamic architecture in American-schools 1.030... Lawrence B. Perkins Wap. Ae 
A paper describing briefly the effect of educational & health require- ' 
ments on designing of primary & secondary schools in Great 

| CCIE TNE) at ae eet Mee a nN OPE ETM re AE NTL Ue tps A Alister MacDonald LSE 

The Construction of Primary & Secondary Schools -.........2..22...22022020000--- ....5.A.W.Johnson-Marshall U. K. 


Books containing the papers presented in the three Divisions of the Congress are obtain- 
able, price 22/6d. each, of 50/— for the set of three, from the Organising Secretary, 
Building Research Station, Garston, Watford, Herts, England. The Record of Dis- 


cussions will also be available, price 25 /-. 


Regionial Climate Analyses & Design Data: XV. Denver, Colorado, Area 


In the interest of making more varied use of our BUL- This is the last of the original series of fifteen regional 
LETIN space, The Board of Directors has directed that studies. It is hoped that local regions will be encouraged 
the last section of the climatology series shall be printed to develop similar analyses of their own—particularly 
as a separate supplement. It will be sent automatically since the National Climate Atlas, proposed in the US 
to Institute members in the respective areas analyzed, and Weather Bureau budget & supported by the Institute, 
to subscribers to the reprint series. It will be sent, on by ASHVE «x BRAB, has been postponed &, when ap- 
request only, to other members to complete series. proved, will take two years to prepare. 
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Modular Coordination Improves Contract Documents 


ODULAR DIMENSIONING raises 
drafting and construction effi- 
ciency, according to the experience of 
Maurey Lee Allen, Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, architect whose office has been using 
Modular Coordination for the past 
seven years. Like the Franklin Grade 
School, illustrated herewith, all build- 
ings designed by this office are Modular, 
and Modular-size building materials are 
used to the extent of their availability. 
“No contractor here has complained,” 
Mr. Allen notes, “that costs have been 
increased where brick was available in 
Modular sizes but back-up materials, 
doors or windows were not.” 
Regarding the reliability of Modular 
drawings as contract documents which 
can be interpreted easily and correctly, 
Mr. Allen contrasts with the Modular 
Franklin School a non-Modular job, 
now under construction, on which his 
office is serving as associate architect. 
“Since the contracts were awarded,” (on 
this, a large office building) he reports, 
“Wwe have received from the designing 
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architect one completely revised set of l 
structural drawings. Nine of 18 sheets of i] set iA if ole! Ws! 


. . . . aa ele jpeok 
heating and ventilating drawings have aera See 


been revised, from one to six times. Pa 
Fifteen of 23 sheets of architectural Sot ie oe RAZ 
drawings have been revised, from one to 7 EZ E == oN of 
three times, and so on. “These revisions Sie, Sine eto I 
were not made due to changes by the ry 
owner. 

“As architect for the school building 
(also under construction), our contract == 
drawings consisting of 59 drawings 36” 
x 24” were revised once due to the re- 


N 
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quest of the owner for certain omissions : aneies, oe 
and once for certain additions. We 
have since issued 17 supplementary draw- Dy [ae 


ings (containing) large-scale interpreta- 
tions of the small-scale contract drawings. 
This project is Modular throughout. 


“Tn connection with the office building, 
our superintendent is in our office several 
times daily for consultation . . . In con- 
ection with the school, our superintendent 
may phone this office once a week and 
calls at the office only for the usual two- 
to four-week progress meeting with the 
building committee. There have been 
many extras to the office building and 
there have been no extras to the school. 
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“Since almost no hitches develop dur- Sites 


: STE = ae Ser eae ramI4 
ing construction,” says Mr. Allen, “there i jes ae » pal yee 2 Ye 
is much saving in supervision time and 
cost, and cost of change orders.” At the “SECTION THRU UNIT VENTILATOR 


same time, he reports an increase in 
drafting-room efficiency. With the pre- 
liminary design, for instance, where any we Las t a’st 
replanning is required by the owner, the igi Paes 
Allen office has found that changes are ; ee = 
; : : : oe 

made very easily without disrupting the ore se 
entire plan. And working in a building E) A ee alice 

+ iF ., a 
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eee 
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type with which they are already familiar, 
they can turn out the preliminary draw- 
ings in half the time that would have 
been taken for the old, uncoordinated 
drawings: Because the key details have 
been stabilized—even though there would 
be no relation between the old plan and | ee 4) 
the new—it becomes possible to antici- Sor 
pate what will be required. ‘There re- =H 
sults an easy flow from preliminary ar cle kaeterevels hs 
sketches at 1/64” = 1’-0” to drafted 
1/16” preliminary drawings for the 
client’s approval to actual 1%”-scale 
working drawings and the accompanying 
details. apa / g 
The several building types that Mr. hetg | NPs aps" VWs 
Allen has executed, making use of the | ; 6, 
Modular Method, include a convent with 
stone-veneered exterior masonry walls. 
“An important thing about using Modu- Y, 
lar Coordination,” he says, “is that you a / 
have to be sympathetic with it. We . es Ie oa / 
don’t hesitate to adjust the plan to suit.” | 
His specifications writer comments that — momaatiiect Sc — < 
he likes Modular dimensioning “because soa eerie See a Deri: Bie reas 
it is more standardized. It makes things 
simpler and saves time. ‘There’s less SECTION THRU BOOK SNELVES 
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chance of error in getting up the specifi- 
cations.” 

Since the office keeps its records ac- 
cording to the A.I.A.’s Standardized Ac- 
counting for Architects system, Mr. 
Allen’s final comment is significant: “In 


the preparation of Modular drawings and 
specifications our records show _ that 
‘profit’ for preliminary work, working 
drawings, specifications, and supervision 
is considerably more than for work done 
otherwise.” 


Sponsors Thank Contributors 
to Modular Coordination Program 


T A MEETING in November, the Joint 
Committee of The A.I.A. and The 
Producers’ Council voted to reiterate in 
the columns of Grid Lines its thanks to 
the contributors toward the support of 
the A.I.A. Modular Coordination office. 
The American Institute of Architects 
and The Producers’ Council are, with 
the National Association of Home Build- 
ers, sponsors of the program for Modular 
Coordination of building dimensions 
with materials sizes. The Joint Com- 
mittee pointed out that the present trend 
toward the general use of the Modular 
Method in U. S. building has been accel- 
erated materially by the activities, com- 
mencing May 1950, of the A.I.A. Section 
for Modular Coordination under Wil- 
liam Demarest, Jr. This work has been 
possible only through the support of the 
contributing organizations in encourag- 
ing the building industry to do a better 
job for its clients by making use of 
Modular sizes and dimensions. 

The Committee accordingly chose this 
thirtieth issue of Grid Lines (the tenth 
prepared by Secretary Demarest) in 
which to record the following action: 

RESOLVED: That the appreciation of 
The Joint Committee of The American 
Institute of Architects and The Pro- 


ducers’ Council, Inc., be expressed to 
the contributors to the 1951-52 fund in 
support of the work of advancing the 
general adoption and application of the 
principles of Modular Coordination 
through the Section for Modular Co- 
ordination in the Department of Educa- 
tion and Recearch of The American In- 
stitute of Architects. 

Funds for the second year of this pro- 
gram (May 1951 through April 1952) 
were contributed by The A.I.A., The 
Producers’ Council, and the following 
organizations: 


Aluminum Window Mfrs. Assoc’n 
American Structural Products Co. 
Fiat Metal Mfg. Co. 

E. F. Hauserman Co. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Marble Institute of America 

Metal Window Institute 

The Mills Co. 

National Concrete Masonry Assoc’n 
Milwaukee Stamping Co. 

National Woodwork Mfrs. Assoc’n 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 

Southern Brick & Tile Mfrs. Assoc’n 
Structural Clay Products Institute 
Henry Weis Mfg. Co. 


Colorado Brick Converts 


To Modular Size 


HE DECISION was made last month 

by the brick manufacturers of Colo- 
rado to standardize their brick size to 
a Modular 8” x 2-2/3” x 4”. March 
1, 1952 was set up as the date for the 
change-over and, commencing at that 
time, none of the old obsolete sizes of 
brick will be delivered (except to jobs 
in progress which have been using the 
old brick, or on orders placed in 1951 
before the decision to convert to Modu- 
lar, where the customer chooses to stick 
to the obsolete size). In thus making 
their product suitable in size for Modu- 
lar as well as non-Modular construction, 
the Colorado companies will be follow- 
ing the lead of the brick makers in 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Oklahoma, Texas, West Vir- 
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ginia, Ohio, Michigan and many firms in 
half a dozen other states. Orders on 
matching jobs will be on the basis of 
furnishing Modular-size brick to match 
color and texture. These Colorado 
manufacturers upon whom architects can 
now rely to furnish the Modular stand- 
ard brick are: 

Boulder Brick & Tile Co., Boulder 

Denver Sewer Pipe & Clay Co., 
Denver 

Golden Fire Brick Co., Golden 

Lakewood Brick & Tile Co., Denver 

Longment Brick & Tile Co., 
Longmont 

Robinson Brick & Tile Co., Denver 

Summit Pressed Brick & “Tile Co., 
Pueblo 

Trinidad Brick & Tile Co., Trinidad. 


JANUARY, 


The Bulletin Board 


IBLIOGRAPHY for the use of architects 

making the change to Modular 

drafting (see Grid Lines for November 
1951) should certainly include: 


“The Modular Method in dwelling 
design,’ Housing & Home Finance 
Agency. (30¢ at U.S. Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, Wash. 25, D. C.) 

“Architectural Graphic Standards,” 
4th Edition, by Ramsey and 
Sleeper. 


For further reference, examples of 
Modular drawings and so on, besides 
what is offered in Grid Lines, these are 
recommended: 

“Time-Saver Standards: Modular 
Coordination,” Architectural Rec- 
ord for November 1950 and subse- 
quently. 

“Brick & Tile Engineering” by Harry 
C. Plummer, Structural Clay Prod- 
ucts Institute, 1520 18th St., N. W., 
\iVingn @, ID), (C- 

“Modular Construction for the small 
homes builder’—series by Lee 
Frankl in American Builder begin- 
ning November 1951. 

ARTICLES on the Modular Method in 
other magazines, notably Architec- 
tural Record. 

CaTALocs of a number of manufactur- 
ers of Modular-size products, where 
detail drawings are of the practical 
kind, showing grid lines. 


This month, the Modular Method 
will be the subject of talks by William 


Demarest, Jr., A.I.A. Secretary for 

Modular Coordination, at: 

Greensboro, N. C., January 11th— 
North Carolina Chapter, A.I.A.; 
Sedgfield Inn. 

Chicago, Ill., January 18th—Joint 


Meeting, A.J.A.-N.A.H.B. Commit- 
tee with Design & Construction Com- 
mittee, National Association of Home 
Builders; 9:30 A. M., North Ball- 


room. Hotel Stevens. 


We did not know that Modular Co- 
ordination was going to be discussed at 
the convention of the Architects Society 
of Ohio and the Great Lakes Regional 
District, held in Columbus in October, 
so ‘The Bulletin Board” carried no 
notice of it. As it turned out, the Direc- 
tor of the North Central States District 
of the A.I.A., Mr. W. H. Tusler of 
the Minneapolis firm, Magney, Tusler & 
Setter, had some interesting comments to 
make on the subject, a few of which we 
would like to tack up on the Board: 

“Tt was a pleasure for our office to 
learn that the Ohio region is now manu- 
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facturing and will stock only Modular 
face brick commencing this winter .. . 


Modular 


In 1948 we started using 
dimensioning We find that (it) 


saves us man hours in the office. Our 
drawings are much simpler, many dimen- 
sions and all fractional dimensions are 
eliminated . . . it will equally save time 
in the field for the men erecting the 
building. Further than that, we feel 


there will be less waste of material on 
the job. 

“The University of Minnesota and 
other large colleges and business firms 
for which we furnish services are accept- 
ing Modular dimensioning with en- 
thusiaam . . . Masonry foremen, after 
they understand the principle, welcome 
the change from fractional figures and 
give hearty cooperation.” 


Bricklayers Modular Rule 


RCHITECTS as well as contractors 
A\ should be interested in a practical 
aid to Modular construction which has 
by now been proved by several years 
use in the field. It is a metal, six-foot, 
folding, bricklayers rule which has on one 
face the usual marking, to the sixteenth 
of an inch, with each inch and foot 
numbered. “The only marking on the 
obverse is a simple, legible series that 
repeats itself every sixteen inches. This 
shows the vertical coursing for five dif- 
ferent heights of Modular masonzy,units, 
as exemplified in the accompanying illus- 
tration. For instance, for nominal 514” 
Modular tile, which lays up 3 courses in 
16”, the mason uses the marks numbered 
“3.” For the popular Modular brick 
size which lays up 3 courses in 8”, or 
6 in 16”, he uses the series of marks 
numbered “6.” Scale number “8” is 
for Modular Roman brick, which is 
nominally 2” high. Number “4” is for 
the practical Medular size nominally 
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4” high; number “5” for the “engineers” 
size laying up 5 courses in 16’. 

Mr. M. H. Allen of the Structural 
Clay Products Institute reports that this 


SCALE NO.8 


8 COURSES=I6" 6 COURSES = I6" 


4 COURSES =16" 


rule, named the “Bricklayers Modul- 
Rule,’ has proved itself very useful in 
aiding the mason to make use of the ad- 
vantages made possible by Modular Co- 
ordination. He suggests that architects 
keep it in mind when introducing to 
Modular construction a contractor who 
is as yet inexperienced with the system 
and whose first Modular job will include 
some masonry. 


“Bricklayers ModulRule” is available 
from dealers or through Woodmark In- 
dustries, Inc., 4601 Highway 7, St. 
Louis Park, Minneapolis 16, Minn., at 
$1.50 each. In quantities, the price 
ranges from $1 each for 250 to 84¢ 
each for 2,500, including the imprint 
of a name or slogan. 
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